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Releases 


Clerks For The Essential Work In Your 





Bank 


ARGE banks use Addressographs, of course! But no more profitably than do 
hundreds of small banks. For instance, a free trial of this $60 Hand Model 
quickly convinced the “First National” of Northboro, Iowa—a town of only 


200 people. 
convinced this 
lowa Banker 


scarce. 
obligation. 


And in your bank, writing and re-writing names ties down a clerk 
or two who can be released for your more essential work now that clerks are so 
So try one of these Hand Addressographs at our expense. 
It’s ten times faster than pen or typewriter—No errors! 
thousands of banks “Addressograph” forms mentioned in coupon below. 


No cost or 
That’s why 
Why 


not mail it—and give this little machine a trial? 


Address 


Prompt service furnished at these 
cities—or you can makes address plates 
in your own office if preferred. 


CHICAGO 


O 


TRACE MAR 


aph 


NEW YORK 
















Atlanta Cleveland El Paso Minneapolis Peoria San Antonio 
Baltimore Dallas Grand Rapids Montreal Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Denver Indianapolis Newark Pittsburg Seattle 
Buffalo Des Moines Kansas City New Orleans Sacramento Shreveport 
Butte Detroit Los Angeles New York St. Louis Spokane 
Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Omaha Salt Lake City Toledo 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (908) CHICAGO 


(Mail to nearest office—or phone for repre- 
sentative if list opposite names your city) 
Without cost or obligation, send facts about Trial Offer. We used forms checked 


(} Filling in Letters () Statements 0 Checks C0 Record Sheets 

(- Envelopes, Circulars [1 Pay Forms 3 Wrappers © Tags, Labels, etc. 
 —— “a E =e . 
Official __ Address 


No. of names on list__-_- $s 


Toronto 
Washington 
Williamsport 





If trial of Hand Model proves successful and you 
desire larger machine, we also have foot lever and 
motor Addressographs. 
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WANTED 


New Resources: 
ANKERS AGREE that the “Reconstruction Period” now 


begun, will create unprecedented demands for new resources. 


Henry W atterson said, 1 in his recent valedictory editorial, ° “The World 
W ar will leave none of us where we were. 


The outlook of all America is rapidly broadening. Individuals and 
business men must prepare forthwith for new opportunities. They must 
develop their financial resources to the limit of possibility. 


It 1 1S the banker's duty, as well as opportunity, to render constructive 
service in this hour. His greatest avenue of service is in opportune prop- 
aganda which will encourage straight-line thinking and efficient planning. 





More Bank Deposits 


Never did such heavy responsibility 
rest on the bank publicity man. His 
is a great task demanding keen in- 
sight. He must discard old methods 
and traditions. His mission is to 
crystalize, concentrate, construct. 
The Harvey Blodgett Company has ap- 
prehended the need of the hour—it 1 1s, In 
a word, More Bank Deposits. 


That implies improved publicity methods 
adapted to new conditions. 





Our organization has enlarged its staff, 
enlisting men whose work has long excited 
its admiration. 


We are prepared to render to banks a 


Service fitted to the peculiar needs of the 
times. 


A Modern Service 


We suggest various features of 
Service of which your bank can 


avail itself with profit: 


A Newspaper copy service vibrant 
with the spirit of the new era. 


A Service through which the bank may 
(a) establish closer bonds with commercial 
depositors, and (b) co-operate with own- 
ers of unprofitable checking accounts in 
such a way as to improve their status, 


Also, a Service through which the zeal 
of savings depositors may be renewed at 
intervals; another through which Liberty 
Bond buyers may be encouraged to be- 
come permanent depositors; and a still 
broader Service which contemplates a 
complete publicity program. 





Are you ready to apply efficient measures for increasing the 
financial power of your depositors? Then write and ask us how to do it 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


| University and Wheeler Avenues, St. Paul 31 Nassau Street, New York 
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depositors 
see 























A Van Dorn Installation in the 
Adirondack Trust Co. Building 
Saratoga, New York 
Architect, Alfred Hopkins, 
New York City 





The three illustrations be- 
low show standard Van 
Dorn pieces 


Werat a possible depositor sees in a bank 
is vitally important to the bank. Scarcely 
one man in twenty-five can /ogicall/y select a 
bank. The others are compelled to select either 
on recommendation or on appearance. 

The two impressions they demand are Stadz/ity and 


Accuracy. Lacking these the best-managed bank in the 
district will fail to secure them. 


Supplement careful management by the promise of 
stability, accuracy and safety which Van Dorn STEEL 
Bank Equipment affords and you have an impressive, 
business-getting combination. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 


Established 1861 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Van Dorn Catalog No. 100 illustrates and @ 
describes each article. Send for it. 
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HE econom- 
ic education 
of the people of 
this country is 


Federal Reserve Bank First Loan 


ee 
New York be &.0ib' 6% 
Philadelphia....... 


$ 265,478,000 $ 
593.987 ,0O% 


164,760,000 


. —— : Cleveland. 201,977 ,00C 
progre ssing. A Richmond. 88,594,000 
recent remark oe : rit gest 

ie Cee 272,702,000 
that the United St. Louis. . 65.029.00¢ 


Minneapolis. . . 
Kansas City... 
Dallas. . ‘ 
San Francisco. . 


5 3.759,000 
62,183,00¢c 
36,003 ,ooc 
149,045 .OOC 


States has learn- 
ed more about 
business and 
how todo it 





Total $2,000,000.000 


Second Loan 


409.787.0000 
182,582,000 

82.943,000 
§25.950,000 
150,122,000 
131,972,000 


$3,808, 766,000 


First Loan in the New York Reserve District 


200,262,000 


that knowledge 
has been ac- 





Third Loan Total 


407.714,000 $ 354.537.250 $1 .027.729.250 quired. More 
1, 151,185,000 1,1 14,930,700 2.860,102,700 h 
295,127,000 361,963,500 821,850,500 than a year ago 


404,988,200 1 
185,900,950 
130,053,350 
608,878,000 
199,085 ,Qgoo 
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202,301 ,05C 
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.019,7§2,200 
457.142.9590 
205,.879.350 

407.5 30,6000 
414,2360,Qg00 
300,557,350 
401,033,050 || 
226,025,200 |i 

695 .854.450 


we learned how 
much two bil- 
lions is and now 
we are studying 
how much five 
billions and 
eight billions 


39,549,000 
74,507,000 








$4.170,019.650 $0.978.785.650 | |i 
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edents are few, 
theory has been 
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$1,114.930,700 | wasoffered as an 














cast aside and 


Suggestions of new 
and even strange 
things find instant 


welcome. The passage 
from suggestion to experimentation is 
speedy and the route to demonstration 
is far from slow. That august assemblage of talent 
and action, known as the Government of the United 
States, is in the same category as the remainder of the 
business world of which it is now so large a part. 
Treasury officials, like other financiers, have learned 
much of the capacity of the people to pay and to lend. 
In eighteen months we have passed from a sort of 
era of confident guessing to one of dubious assur- 
ance. The first found its most remarkable man- 
ifestation in a general invitation to the public to 
wire subscriptions for government bonds to the 
treasury, and a rather flamboyant advertisement of 
the rate of return by millions per hour and per day. 
That was long before anyone seemed to have learned 
just how much money a billion dollars is. But 


The loans by districts and a classification of subscribers in the Second Reserve District 


A Digestive Analysis of Three Issues, 
and Conditions Faced for the Fourth 


By A. D. WELTON 








unsatisfactory 
standard. What 
Great Britain and 
France had spent and 
were spending was 
not of much assist- 
ance. Only when the first Liberty Loan 
drive had been finished and the results 
were tabulated did we begin to see the light. The 
country was in the position of the brewery employee 
who was asked if he could drink two gallons of beer. 
He said he didn't know but would find out. He 
returned in half an hour and informed his questioner 
that he could drink that amount. He was forthwith 
put to the test and qualified easily. Asked how 
he had found out what his capacity was, he re- 
plied that he had gone away and assured himself 
it was possible—by drinking it. So the people of 
this country learned that they could absorb 
a loan of two billions—by absorbing it. They have 
since learned that they could absorb $3,808,- 
000,000 and $4,170,000,000 in the same way. 
Incidentally they now have a very good idea 
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of the dimensions of five billions, 
and there is supreme confidence 
that a loan of that amount can be 
secured in October. 

The foregoing table shows the 
results of the first three loans by 
reserve districts. 

It is unfortunate for those seek- 
ing to analyze the three loans that 
information from all of the reserve 
districts is not available in the same 
form as that given (on page 5) from 
New York. As an illustration of 
the general condition throughout 
the country the situation in New 
York is probably not the best, 
because of some 


of the subscribers in the New York 
district took 28 per cent of the 
$1,550,000,000 subscribed in the 
district. The same proportion of 
subscribers, therefore, took 5 per 
cent more of the total than in the 
first loan. Correspondingly, a small 
fraction of 1 per cent took a trifle 
more than half the amount. The 
influence of the tax law of Septem- 
ber, 1917, had begun to be felt and 
a great many of those who had 
previously taken large subscriptions 
were obliged to cut down in order 





the amount subscribed in the 
district and the mass of the 
subscribers took 58 per cent of it 
in amounts of $50,000 and under. 

Before the drive for the fourth 
loan begins there will be a new tax 
law. This law is designed to take a 
still larger proportion of income 
and profits from those who, in the 
early loans, were in a position to 
make large subscriptions. The con- 
clusion seems warranted that the 
small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
subscribers to the next loan will 


make a creditable 

















peculiarities, but it 
is the best available. 
The statement 
shows in a new form 
the variations in the 
number of subscrib- 
ers and the propor- 
tion of subscriptions 
by the many and the 
few. It shows the 
influence of the later 
and higher tax laws, 
the effects of a sell- 
ing and distributing 
organization of 





showing if, under the 
circumstances, they 
take one-fifth of the 
total subscribed in 
the second reserve 
district. This can 
mean only that the 
mass of the sub- 
scribers must take 
a still larger propor- 
tion. Tne people 
































experience and 
efficiency, and of the 
increasing eagerness 
to the public to sup- 
port the war 
an eagerness 
stimulated by participation in ac- 
tual battles. 

It will be noted that in the 
first loan .99455 per cent of the 
subscribers took only 23 per cent 
of the bonds sold in the district, 
and one-tenth of one per cent of 
the subscribers took 62 per cent of 
the amount. The first loan brought 


quota 


altogether about 4,500,000 sub- 
scriptions. To the second loan 


there were approximately 9,500,000 
subscriptions, and “these figures 
are now again increased to 17,- 
000,000, says a cautious official 
report in regard to the third loan. 
lt is commonly asserted that there 
are twenty million owners of 
Liberty bonds in the country. 

In the second loan, 99.7 per cent 
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The market—every corner of the nation, 
from the Magic City in the east over 
which towers the Woolworth Building pic- 
tured above, to the farthest frontier In the 
third loan New York poured forth her hun- 
dreds of millions; Ketchikan, Alaska, (at 
the right) subscribed $68.40 





», trebling its 


to make preparations ”.* for their 
tax payments. There were 
other reasons also. A better organi- 
zation made for better distribution 
and large corporations were re- 
quested to make their subscriptions 
at their points of operation instead 
of through their New York offices. 
New York's allotment was made on 
the basis of previous performance, 
but the means of attaining the 
mark fixed were curtailed. The 
figures, however, show a distinct 
gain in the number of proportionate 
takings of small subscribers. 

In the third loan the divergence 
was still more marked and probably 
for the same reason. This time 
one-quarter of 1 per cent of the 
subscribers took only 35 per cent of 


6 


must buy the bonds, 
and if they are to 
buy the bonds they 
must practice thrift 
to the limit. The fourth loan is to be 
for five billions or perhaps more. 
This is an increase of approximately 
$830,000,000 above the amount 
realized from the third loan. A still 
greater burden is, therefore, imposed 
on the army of small subscribers. 
If $830,000,000 seems a compara- 
tively small sum, it still means that 
there must be 830,000 subscriptions 
of $1,000 each, or 8,300,000 of $100 
each. The whole loan would re- 
quire five million subscriptions of 
$1,000 each. Obviously the Liberty 
Loan committees will have to ex- 
tend, expand and intensify their 
operations. More people will have 
to be reached, more advertising will 
have to be done and the banks 
will have to carry more subscribers 
through the installment period. As 
one indefatigable bond salesman 
expressed it, “The war will have to 
be sold to more people, and then 
he added, “It is easier to sell the 
war now. 

With the fourth loan and the 
new tax bill the country is supposed 
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to have reached a definite and 
probably a permanent basis of war 
financing. In addition to the 
amounts received from taxes and 
from the war savings campaign, 
which may be estimated at $8,500,- 
000,000 a year, the program calls 
for three loans annually of five 
billions each. The war-cost is 
thus placed at approximately 24 
billions a year for whatever period 
the struggle may continue. It is 
the presumption that this is as 
large an amount as can be properly 
expended if the 


for study and many difficulties. 
As the number of troops in France 
increases, more money will have to 
be sent abroad to pay them and 
more will be spent abroad for them. 
Loans to the allies may have to be 
rigidly cut to amounts necessary to 
meet their obligations incurred by 
purchases in this country. Higher 
prices and higher interest rates, due 
to inflationary tendencies, may 
increase prices, lower purchasing 
power and so make necessary the 
raising of sums still larger than the 








maximum of ex- 
penditure can be 
maintained—that 
is, if the productive 
enterprises can con- 
tinue production at 
a rate to warrant it. 
Expenditure seems 
to have reached a 
maximum. The 
problem therefore 
presents two as- 











obligations of the banks of the 
country. During the first loan 
drive, the skeptical said that the 
banks would take up whatever 
part of the two billions remained 
unsubscribed. But the banks were 
not called on. It was the same 
during the second loan, but at that 
time the treasury had anticipated 
the subscriptions by issuing certifi- 
cates. This plan, said the critics, 
was merely a clever device to force 
the banks to make up any deficit. 
Having the certificates, the banks 
would have no alternative, and so 
the success of the loan was assured 
inadvance. The 














pects: Can the 
present rate of 
production be 
maintained, and, can the country 
supply the vast sums needed? 

While the answer in both cases 
must be in the affirmative, the 
inference that great effort will not 
be necessary is hardly justified. 
Production depends on a secure 
labor situation, on efficient man- 
agement, on abundant supplies of 
raw materials, on the curtailment 
of non-essentials, on transportation 
both by land and by sea, and the 
general determination of the people 
to win the war. Every item in the 
list, except the last, has already 
caused delays, difficulties, discus- 
sions—and all have demanded and 
are receiving serious study of the 
facts. None has been brought to 
a thoroughly satisfactory state, 
but as to all, astonishing progress 
has been made. While the ques- 
tions incident to production have 
not all been answered a critical 
survey of the situation discloses no 
problem of an insolvable nature. 

The financial situation is equally 
good but it presents many angles 











second loan was 
over subscribed. So 
was the third. The 
issuing of treasury 
certificates in antici- 
pation of either 
bond issues or tax 
payments is a con- 
venient way of 
distributing pay- 
ments. It has the 
added merit of 
keeping the treasury 
constantly in funds 
by making a legiti- 












army and navy. 


our fighting planes 


present §# program calls for. But 
these conditions are prob- 
lematical rather than expectable. 
There is no reason why, with good 
management, wise control and the 
essential farsightedness, the coun- 
try cannot go on financing the war 
at the present rate for an in- 
definite time. 

The fact is that we have not yet 
begun to realize what we can do 
under the spur of necessity. It 
took us some months to discover 
that we had a two-billion capacity ; 
it took something over a year to 
secure the demonstration that our 
capacity was certainly double that. 
Now we are to be put to new tests. 

With every loan has come the 
question of the position and the 
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How the money is being spent—for muni- 
tions and supplies, maintenance for our 
On the left—capping 
threads on four-inch shells in one of 
Uncle Sam's workshops somewhere in the 
U.S. On the right—testing the heart of 


mate use of the 
country's organized 
credit machinery. 
An analysis of the 
manner in which the 
country has digested 
the issues of Liberty bonds presents 
many points of interest, but none 
that is alarming. So far the 
installment payments for bonds, as 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, have been nicely adjusted to 
the apparent power of the nation 
to digest the vast sums involved. 
A study of the amounts advanced 
against war securities by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is the best 
index to the ease or difficulty of the 
digestive process. Rediscounting 
by banks has been tremendously 
increased by the government's 
loan operations but at no time has 
there been in the reserve banks an 
amount of war securities for loans 
that bespoke a condition of pres- 
sure, to say nothing of distress. 
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The public has anticipated, in a 
most gratifying way, the dates of 
payment forbondsbought. Neither 
the banks nor the reserve banks 
have ever carried an unduly large 
proportion of war securities as 
collateral. Even after the third 
loan the Federal Reserve Board 
expressed surprise at the compar- 
atively slight recourse to the 
reserve banks for assistance in 
carrying the bonds, pending the 
time of payment of the final 
installment. It was estimated that 
fully 80 per cent of the entire sum 
had been paid in by the buyers of 
the bonds before 


always find a place in the enumer- 
ation of items of bank assets. As 
readily available collateral for re- 
discounts with the reserve banks, 
they will enter into the statement 
of the operations of those institu- 
tions continuously hereafter. 

It is not surprising then to note 
that bank loans supported by 
United States war obligations have 
been as high as two billions in July 
last or that the New York banks 
alone have carried such collateral 
to the extent of twelve hundred 





The 34's, due June 15, 
1947. 

First Conversion 4s, due June 
15, 1932-10947. 

Second 4's, due Nov. 15, 
1942. 

First Conversion 41!4's, due June 
15, 1932-1947. 

Second Conversion 41!4's, due 
Nov. 15, 1927-1942. 

Third 414’s, due Sept. 15, 1928. 

The quantity and variety of 
these issues is due to the conversion 
privileges, all of which expire by 

limitation Novem- 


1Q932- 


1Q27- 











June 1. Thatwasa_ ¢ 
mostremarkable | 
demonstration of 
the capacity of the 
people to pay for 
their purchases. 
Moreover, the hold- 
ings of government 
war obligations by 
banks, members of 
the reserve system, 
showed a steady 
decline during June 
and July. There 
must, however, be a 
considerable 





ber 9 next. 

These bonds sell 
at various and vary- 
ing prices according 
to their interest 
rates, their matur- 
ities, etc., and, until 
August last, when 
the 314s sold above 
1o1, all had sold 
steadily under par 
from the beginning, 


























amount of such 
securities in the 
banks at all times 
hereafter. 

This entrance of large amounts 
of government war obligations into 
the credit operations of the country 
is a new experience here but an old 
one in Europe. In European coun- 
tries government securities have 
played a large part in banking 
operations. There governments 
have long been large borrowers and 
heavy debtors. Here for many 
years the government's only obli- 
gations were in the form of bonds 
held by banks as security for 
currency issues. This condition 
may never again be approximated. 
The United States will be in debt 
for many years to come. Its 
bonds, owned by millions of people, 
will be in constant use as collateral 
at banks and, as a preferred and 
undisputed form of security, will 


And for whom—the boys at the front, our 
boys and the boys of the Allies. 
in silhouette—"*On Guard Duty” and 
“A British Anti-aircraft Gun in Action” 
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millions. The fluc tuations 


in bank holdings of such 
collateral will attest only the 


activity of business except at such 
times as the digesting of a partic- 
ular loan is in process. 

The prices of Liberty Loan issues 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
is significant in relation to the 
digesting of the bonds only period- 
ically. The open market for secu- 
rities is entirely without sentiment. 
It is impersonal, unfeeling and 
knows no such thing as patriotism. 
But prices there, albeit fixed by 
open bidding, are adjusted with a 
nicety that often seems beyond the 
power of -anything but mathe- 
matically intelligent manipulation. 
There are six issues of Liberty 
bonds, namely, 


except for an initial 
par price for the 
314's. The latter are 
the only tax free bonds, all the 
others being subject to excess 
rates, and are, of course, now 
eagerly sought by those who desire 
tax-free securities. 

The 31%’s, due June 15, 1932- 
1947 at the option of the govern- 
ment, are, therefore, in a class by 
themselves. <A study of the daily 
prices of the others will show their 
relations and, in every instance, the 
identical influence of interest rate 
and maturity on prices. For in- 
stance, the First Conversion 4’s, 
due June 15, 1932-47, and the 
First Conversion 414’s, having, of 
course, the same maturity, should 
sell at practically the same price in 
order that no profit may be made 
from the conversion privilege. A 
glance at the prices of these two 
issues for a week in August showed 
departures from this natural rela- 
tionship in price of only five one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. When 
they sell at the same price, the 
difference in their income yield is 
the same as the difference in their 


(Continued on page 
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OHN sat erect in his theater seat 
J and his ears stood straight up. 
The villain beyond the footlights 
had delivered a gem: ‘‘The world 
is not the innocent place we once 
thought it. The sentence fanned 
John with a refreshing breeze of 
common sense even after he had 
tested it with two thousand years 
of history. “Either Dr. Cook, 
Abdul-Hamid, Benedict Arnold or 
Jul. Caesar is to blame for that 
truthful saying,’ mused John, 
“and I want to shake hands with 
him.” 

| may as well tell you John had 
put in ten years behind a bank 
wicket. Having grown up in the 
atmosphere of a bank he had been 
deemed able at the age of twenty- 
four to distinguish between a two- 
dollar “‘she bill” and a twenty-spot 


even when it was not his own 
money. Thus, it was more through 
fickle fate than some _ strange 


mischance that John had found 
himself delegated to radiate polite- 
ness in front of a bank wicket while 
he developed an eagle eye and 
learned the right way to say “No.” 

Of the different words which go 
to make up “‘in-no-cent”’ John had 
learned on a Monday morning 
away back there ten years ago. 
On that morning a minister of the 


By ‘‘FREDERIC ST. VRAIN’’ 


gospel had presented himself at the 
wicket. Along with him had come 
the church collection, and it had 
been pruned of washers and but- 
tons till it had a likely look save for 
the fact no two coins of the same 
denomination knew each other as 
brothers. John’s suspicions were 
not aroused, however, for he knew 
it to be a way religious denomina- 
tions have. 

After the coin was made to tally 
with the deposit slip a pile of tired 
looking one and two-dollar bills 
were pushed through for a count- 
ing. 

John made the bills one dollar 
short, but knowing he was likely 
to do this once a year he stole 
through them again. One long 
green was absent. 

‘| make ‘um one shy, admitted 
John hopefully. 

“Lem’me see ‘um,’ demanded 
the parson in a disappointed voice 
but with a sharp glance. 

Like most country banks the one 
of which these lines bear record had 
no cages. Not only that but the 
counter formed a right angle a few 
feet from the wicket. It was 
around this corner that John 
adjusted himself on a high stool. 
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Before him lay an opened ledger 
but its pages held no interest for 
him, for through the fingers of the 
hand that shaded his eyes he 
watched the parson count the bills. 
If anything was going to be “put 
over, John was right there to see 
how it was done, being young in the 
business world. 

You may fancy John’s surprise 
when the minister reached into his 
coat tail pocket, struggled an in- 
stant, and fished up the missing 
bill. 

“| make “um all right,” announ- 
ced the parson, slipping the lost 
bill in the bunch and pushing them 
in again. . 

“So they are, sir, admitted 
John, throwing a mystified expres- 
sion. 

In the same village where John 
manned the paying and receiving 
wicket there outlived a woman. 
I say outlived—she hed buried 
several husbands. She wore low 
heels and clucked like a hen when 
she saw real money. 

At the end of a sunny afternoon 
this woman, after a number of 
practice trials, was able to make 
an end run around the left flank 
of the “2:59-p. m.-or-die’” crowd 
at the wicket. On this successful 
trip she slid a check and slip along 
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He delivered an oration on the peculiar meanness 
of the bank they were in 


the glass under the wicket. John's 
practiced hand easily stopped them 
from carrying half way across the 
room back of him, but while he 
was in the act of talking to five 
people at the same time the old 
lady slyly reached in and snatched 
the check back. 

Later, in stripping the deposits 
into separate piles for clearing, the 
check was missed, nor would the 
floor, counter or ceiling give the 
right answer. 

The next morning the woman 
plucked a postal card from her 
post office box. ‘Please call at 
the bank” was the glad tidings it 
bore. 

When she glinted through the 
wicket at 9 a. m. John reached an 


unconscious hand through the 
wicket. 
“The little check?” he asked. 


The low-heeled woman looked 
close to see if John was bluffing. 
“Huh!” she gulped as she snapped 
open the old black bag and passed 
over the bit of paper she had hoped 
to get credit for twice. 

Despite these days of the female 
vote and other means of a liberal 
education there was a certain 
brood of housewives who were 
determined to make John the goat 
in a family row. With the un- 
changing regularity of the con- 
stellations in their beaten track 
these same housewives would en- 
dorse their husband's names on 
their husband's checks and take a 
chance at the wicket. 


The operetta always opened in 
silence. 


Then John would speak his 
piece. 
“Madam, your husband will 


have to endorse this check.” 

“He told me to do it.” 

“Has he ever given you power- 
of-attorney?” 

John knew this to have a legal 
sound and was usually a hard nut 
to crack. 

At this stage the housewife 
would nervously tickle the check 
with her fingers and then as she 
laid firm hold on it John would lean 
forward and confide that the 
drawer of the check would want 
her husband's signature as a 
receipt. 

Then the housewife would run 
the blockade by going to a store 
where by the purchase of a lamp 
wick or cake of soap the greater 
part of the check would pass into 
real money. Sometimes a week 
would go by and sometimes three 
before the husband would call his 
wife to witness that a certain 
debtor was late on a remittance. 
He was sweetly told the check had 
come through the mail and had 
been cashed at the store. And 
so as the family boat rocked John 
kept his feet dry, but as for the 
storekeeper—well, he wore a life 
preserver all the time. 

Young as John was, he some- 
times reflected on the uncertain- 
ties of life, and he would get to 
wondering whether red blood and 
banking would actually mix in the 
same human frame. 

It came to pass that a customer 
of the bank bethought himself of 
some scheme whereby he hoped to 
scalp 20 per cent on his money, and 
he forthwith presented himself and 
pass book, saying he wished to 
withdraw the full amount of his 
deposit in the savings department. 
It was in the month of April and 
interest was allowed him to the 
last dividend date, January 1, it 
being the ruling of the bank. 

When the money was handed 
him and he had fully scrutinized 
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it he made a discovery; he had not 
been allowed interest for the months 
of January, February and March. 

He counted the bills again to 
make sure that he was right. Then 
he looked at John with a scowl: 

“| have an account at another 
bank and they pay interest on 
April 1 and you ve got to,” growled 
the customer. 

“Some banks choose that divi- 
dend date,” said John, “but this 
bank, like most other banks, has 
chosen January and July. Here 
it is in the instructions in your pass 
book,’ added John, pointing it out 
to him. 

Leaving the money, the cus- 
tomer took the pass book out to a 
store and had the passage read to 
him by a disinterested party. 
When he returned he found a num- 
ber of customers being waited upon 
and seizing upon this chance audi- 
ence, he delivered an oration on the 
peculiar meanness of the bank they 
were in. 

John exhausted his stock of 
sunbeams. 

The customer started for the 
door. 

Leaning through the 
John called out his name. 

Turning around the man saw 
John’s finger raised for silence. 
All was hushed. 

“You'll tell everyone you see, 
wont you?” asked John with a 
chuckle. 

By luck, it was just what was 
necessary to convince the man he 
was wrong. 


wicket, 
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‘ **The little check?" he asked 
The low-heeled woman looked 
close to see if John was buffing 
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Cotton-New Financing for Old 


peace-time 
cotton crop rep- 
resents a valueof 
something like 
eight hundred or 
nine hundred 
million dollars. 
Last year's crop 
closely approxi- 
mated two bil- 
lion dollars in 
value. The 
financing of a 
seasons crop 
throughitsmany 
intricacies, from 
the grower to 
the mill, is a 
complicated 
matter even in 
ordinary times. 
In times like 
these it assumes 
complications 
and difficulties 
quite out of pro- 
portion with the 
ratio existing between 
the values quoted. 

The actual grower 
of cotton is, taken in the average 
sense, a small man. The Bureau 
of the Census states that there are 
two million separate families en- 
gaged in growing cotton. Of these, 
62 per cent are tenants. Taking 
the approximate production of last 
year at 12,000,000 bales the average 
per family would be six bales. 
Six bales of cotton were worth, last 
year, about $900. Out of this gross 
amount there must be taken the 
rental paid for the use of the land 
by the tenants. This will average 
not far from $225, leaving $675 out 
of which must be paid the cost of 
fertilizer, seed, and such addi- 
tional help as is needed outside the 
family. 

It has been estimated by the 
Watkins Cotton Statistical Service 
that the average profit to the 
actual grower of the 1917 crop 





The factor— 


weighing in the field 


Facts About the Handling of This Great 
Staple, and What They Mean to 


By RICHARD H. TINGLEY 


amounted to 16.2 cents a pound; or 
$81.00 a bale. The average profit, 
then, for a season’s work by an 
average six-bale family would be 
represented by $486, a figure which 
agrees reasonably enough with 
those of the Census Bureau. 

In view of the fact that fully 90 
per cent of all our cotton is grown 
by the small farmer it is easy to 
be seen why he must, of necessity, 
have a spot cash market. He has 
borrowed the limit from the store 
and from the local bank in order to 
“make” his little crop, and he must 
realize at once. Any attempt to 
deprive him of his cash market 
would mean disaster. 

The cotton buyer, the factor 
and the merchant, in turn, also 
have borrowed heavily in order to 
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Bankers 


finance their op- 
erations, and by 
the time the 
crop is ready to 
move to the 
spinners the ad- 
vances so made 
have created, 
temporarily, a 
highly inflated 
condition of 
credits. The 
southern banks 
are in a cleaned- 
out condition 
and are obliged 
to rediscount 
heavily. The 
south finds itself 
in this position, 
regularly, every 
year regardless 
of the price of 
cotton. It is 
a position for 
which there is a 
remedy. 

From time immemo- 
rial transactions in 
cotton have been on 
a cash basis between 
the northern spinner and the 
owner of the cotton, be he the 
actual producer (which seldom 
obtains) or the merchant or factor 
in the southern cities. Northern 
spinners, or northern brokers and 
merchants acting as middlemen 
between the spinner and the south- 
ern owner of the cotton, buy their 
cotton for cash against sight draft 
with bill of lading attached. The 
documents arrive at the mill office 
in the north as fast as the mails will 
carry them and the drafts have to be 
paid, the northern banks financing 
such purchases. The actual cotton, 
however, travels more slowly and 
arrives at the mill anywhere from 
two to three weeks after the cotton 
has been paid for even in normal 
times. In war times three to five 
months have frequently been 
consumed by bales of cotton in 
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reaching the mill floor from the 
south. This, then, is more than 
a cash transaction. 

But the cash payment by the 
spinners immediately releases the 
stringency imposed on the southern 
banks, and, before the cotton 
movement, which usually occupies 
the months of September, October, 
November and a portion of Decem- 
ber, is passed, the southern banks 
are again in funds with large 
amounts of surplus moneys to in- 
vest. These funds are not slow in 
being again put at work in chan- 
nels supplied by the note broker or 
the correspondent bank in the 
larger cities. In this way, too, the 
obligations of the northern spin- 
ners for cotton, perhaps not yet 
received by them, find their way 
to the south. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch 
of the physical and financial move- 
ment of cotton. It is a practice 
that is the outgrowth of genera- 
tions of evolution. It is economi- 
cally unsound and, in many ways, 
unsafe. It is a practice, too, that 
has contributed largely in the past 
to the violent fluctuations in the 
price of the staple. 

In one way or another or in one 
form or another the banks, north 
and south, are carrying during and 
for some time after the cotton 





season, upwards of from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000 in loans 
on cotton; but how are these loans 
being carried and where is the cot- 
ton? They are being carried by 
advances made to farmers, mer- 
chants, factors and spinners against 
their book accounts and upon the 
one or two-name paper of the pur- 
chaser. But where is the cotton to 
be found against which the banks 
have so freely loaned their money? 
Almost anywhere about town; in 
the yard or shed of the 
farmer and factor in 
the southern cities, or 
“stored” in the street 
adjacent to the ware- . 
house; or on the platform of the 
railway freight yard at initial, 
intermediate or terminal points; or 
in the yard of the spinning mill 
almost anywhere, in fact, except 
in a place where a bank might 
lay its hands upon it in case of 
trouble, default or failure of the 
borrowing party. 

The writer is informed that at 
almost any time there are from 
100,000 to 300,000 bales of cotton 
“stored” in and about New York 
harbor awaiting transportation to 
its destination. Most of these 


bales are entirely uncovered—out 
in the open on piers and in ware- 
yards, 


house 


the 


exposed to 


\waiting 
shipment 
on the 
wharves 
at 
Memphis 
Waste 

is evident 
when 
cotton 1s 
“stored 
like this 
exposed 
to the 
elements 
and also 
unavail- 
able to 
the 
loaning 
bank 

in case of 


trouble 
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Selecting tags from the samples that identify 
the bales from which orders are made up 


elements, unavailable to the loaning 
bank in case of trouble. 

Much the same condition exists 
in the New England cities. 

The writer recently sat near the 
desk of a freight-handling official 
on one of the New York piers of 
the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. From that 
point could be seen several hundred 
bales of “stored” cotton. A long 
distance call for my freight friend 
came from the New Haven freight 
man at Fall River: “Couldn't 
New York find storage even tem- 
porarily, for 500 bales of cotton 
somewhere, as there was no room 
for it in the Spindle City?” With 
a smile my friend replied that it 
was impossible and explained to me 
that such calls were not infrequent 
from New England cities. I might 
add, too, that this particular lot 
of 500 bales had already been in 
and through New York on its 
way ‘down east.” 

There are storage houses in all 
the northern and southern cities, 
but there are not enough of them. 
Many of them are not organized 
and equipped to give the best physi- 
cal and financial protection. Their 
receipts for goods stored are not 
always the valuable documents they 
should be. There is nearly ware- 
house room enough in the south 
to take care of all the cotton that 
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Pickers are essential to both the physical and the 
financial movement of cotton 


should be stored, but it is concen- 
trated at the large shipping centers 

Memphis, New Orleans, Savan- 
nah, Atlanta, etc.—and avails 
little toward taking care of the 
vast number of bales that never 
reach these concentration centers, 
or while they are en route, or wait- 
ing to be transported to them. 
A real shortage, however, exists 
in warehouse capacity in all the 
northern industrial centers. 

In August, 1916, Congress passed 
what is known as the United 
States Warehouse Act. Under 
this act private persons, firms and 
corporations may form themselves 
into warehouse companies to re- 
ceive and store agricultural com- 
modities in bond. The warehouses 
are subject to the direct super- 
vision of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Beforea license is granted 
to a company to do business as a 
warehouseman under the act an 
adequate bond must be filed with 
the department and a thorough 
examination of the physical, moral, 
and financial facilities of the opera- 
tor made. Periodical examinations 
are also to be made by the depart- 
ment. Being under rigid govern- 
ment control the negotiable bonded 
warehouse receipts for cotton in 
store, given by a warehouseman 
so created, guaranteeing both 


weight and grade, at once become 
the highest class of security for 
money loaned; and the loaning 
parties have the actual physical 
possession of the property, stored 
in a place of safety under the 
supervision of Uncle Sam. 

Cotton interests are getting 
together to do so under the spur 
of the federal departments at 
Washington and are about to pool 
their interests in the formation of 
a warehouse corporation to operate 
under the provisions of this act. 
The banks are all in favor of the 
movement and are doing all in 
their power, morally and _ finan- 
cially, to help. They see in it a 
factor of safety against moneys 
loaned hitherto unattainable in 
their dealings in cotton. 

With a chain of modernly 
equipped, fire-proof warehouses in 
the big cotton-using centers of the 
north, capable of caring for a mil- 
lion bales, many of the annoyances 
now experienced will be avoided. 
Add to this the stability gained by 
the operation of the recently en- 
acted Federal Bill of Lading Act, 
and the advantages to be derived 
from the Harter Act which defines 


and limits the responsibility of 


ocean carriers of goods while in 
transit, and the banks will have 
reason to believe that a new era 


Weighing 
ina 

St. Louis 
ware- 
house. 
What we 
need— 
and 

pre ypose 
to get—IiIs 
greater 
ware- 
house 
capacity 
for cotton 
in the 
north 
and 

south 
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has dawned in cotton financing. 
The mills will be able to draw their 
supply from the nearby warehouse 
as needed, releasing, at the same 
time, that portion of their obliga- 
tion to the loaning bank due to 
the particular amount withdrawn. 
The presence, too, of a supply of a 
million bales of spot cotton always 
in store in the north is going to be 
a strong factor in stabilizing the 
price of the staple. 

The question of the use of accept- 
ances by the northern spinners in 
paying for their cotton has been 
under discussion for many months. 
At first the southern bankers and 
large shippers opposed the idea. 
They were perfectly familiar with 
the old plan of paying for cotton 
and they liked the idea of receiv- 
ing “cash against documents’ for 
all the cotton the spinners could 
use. Gradually, however, these 
objections have been removed and 
the southern bankers are falling 
into line with the use of these credit 
instruments for they see two things: 
—first, that with the prime bankers’ 
acceptances they will receive from 
the spinners in lieu of the check as 
heretofore, their position will be 
in no way weakened, for a ready 
market always exists for such paper, 
and, second, the southern banker 
and shipper have begun to realize 
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that the financial path of the spin- 
ner is not always strewn with roses: 
that he has frequently been hard 
put to finance his purchases on a 
cash basis, and that he frequently 
has been obliged to refrain from 
buying at times when he ought to 
be in the market for cotton, by 
reason of his inability to make the 
proper financial arrangements at 
his bank. 

Realizing that in the future the 
use of acceptances will be on the 
increase in financing cotton, the 
cotton interests, under the leader- 
ship of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, and the 
bankers are getting together in a 
determination to create a wide 
market for such paper. In this 
movement they have the approval 
and co-operation of the Federal 
Reserve Board. They realize that 
the wider the market for accept- 
ance paper the more of it there 
will be produced and they look 
forward to the time when sub- 
stantially the entire cotton crop will 
be financed through the use of these 
credit instruments. With this end 
in view a discount corporation is 
being created expressly designed to 
deal in cotton-acceptance paper. 

Although inaugurated and put 
forward in wartime, as a war meas- 
ure, looking toward the conserva- 
tion of all the material and financial 
resources of the 
nation, the cotton 
warehousing and 
acceptance discount- 
ing measures are 
expected to become 
valuable peace 
institutions. The 
economic principles 
upon which these 
theories rest are so 
sound that they 
are sure to endure. 
It does not matter 
whether the govern- 
ment fixes the price 
of the cotton staple 
or not, the need of ad- 
equate warehouses 
will be just as evi- 
dent in any case. 





Down the Mississippi to the consumer. eventually 


It is evident as an economic meas- 
ure that will preserve the cotton 
from the deteriorating action of 
the elements and that will insure 
against a shortage in the north 
that might, as it has in the past, 
come about by reason of disturbed 
transportation conditions. Whether 
the government fixes the price of 
cotton or not, the value of the 
acceptance method of paying for 
it is just as evident in one event as 
in the other. In fact, an accept- 
ance based on a commodity whose 
price is fixed by the government 
is a stronger and safer instrument 
than one based on a commodity 
whose price fluctuates as violently 
as cotton. 

Compare the position of cotton 
financing under the bonded ware- 
house and acceptance plan with 
that existing today. The southern 


farmer, factor, merchant, and buyer 
will be able to store their cotton in 
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bonded warehouses, awaiting a 
market, and will receive a nego- 
tiable warehouse receipt therefor 
that will be recognized not only 
locally but by any bank in the 
land as prime evidence of owner- 
ship, weight and grade. Much 
of the burden now experienced by 
southern banks will thus be 
lightened and the financing of the 
“making” of the crop widely dis- 
tributed. 

The northern spinners and buyers 
for export will then be able to 
carry large quantities in store in 
the bonded warehouses of the 
north; thus making it possible to 
take advantage of market and 
transportation conditions in making 
their purchases. 

The warehousing and accept- 
ance features of cotton financing 
are closely interwoven. The ware- 
house receipts when attached to 
acceptances immediately put them 
into the highest class of commer- 
cial paper regardless of the finan- 
cial standing of the drawer or 
acceptor. The actual cotton is 
behind the paper, in a place where 
it is safe and can be found. 

It is hoped that these two steps 
in cotton financing will mark the 
beginning of a series of steps that 
ought to be taken in standardiz- 
ing and co-ordinating the physical 
handling of cotton; 
the wasteful and 
unscientific practices 
now in vogue being 
a disgrace and an 
imputation upon our 
boasted American 
efficiency. To cor- 
rect these practices, 
however, the toes 
of many “vested 
interests’ must be 
stepped on and the 
owners resent the 
operation. No 
“vested interests,” 
however, will be 
hurt by the adop- 
tion of the finan- 
cial plans under 
consideration. 





Backs--A Free Publicity Lesson 


How a Los Angeles Bank Gets Results 
Without Drawing on “the Appropriation”’ 


BSERVE those 

backs. Half a 
glance assures the 
observer that they 
are attentive backs. 
Each back tells a 
story, but they all 
tell the same story— 
interest. 

The men are or- 
dinary passers-by, 
halted by an interest- 
compelling window 
display of the Guar- 
anty Trust &Savings 
Bank, of LosAngeles, 
Cal. The theme, of 
course, is war, and the exhibit is 
an exhibit of war pictures snapped 
within sight and sound of the big 
guns in France. Hundredsof other 
backs in the same attentive atti- 
tude might have been seen at the 
same location during the week. 
And the week following and the 
week following that, for the win- 
dow is supplied with a new set of 
photographs every seven days. 

But the actual street-value of the 
display to the bank only partially 
explains the idea behind it as origi- 
nated by Frank Wilson, publicity 
manager of the bank. To prove 
his contention that the average 
financial institution need not limit 
the pulling power of its windows 
to the street, he sent to the local 
newspaper that carries the bank's 
paid advertising an appropriate 
news article explaining the window 
display, together with a photo- 
graph of it. Seeing the news value 
of informing the public of this free 
exhibit of war pictures, the editor, 
needless to say, ran the photograph 
and the explanatory paragraph. 
The result was mutually pleasing to 
the public, the newspaper and the 
bank officials. 

In another instance Mr. Wilson 





They stopped to look and they also read about it in the newspapers 


obtained the first photograph of 
one of the new concrete ships in 
course of construction. It, too, was 
sent over to one of the evening 
journals which eagerly accepted 
the live news feature and repro- 
duced it on one-quarter of the front 
page, giving due acknowledgment 
to the bank's publicity department. 
Here again all ‘parties to the deal’ 
were satisfied. 

As experience has proved, it is 
only a question of being on the job— 
of being alive to the opportunity 
—for the bank advertising man to 
create the maximum of free pub- 
licity for his institution. Mr. Wil- 
son, for example, conceived the 
idea of a more artistic and yet 
serviceable automobile license tag 
for a forthcoming year. A design 
was made and submitted to the 
state. [he newspapers reproduced 
the design as the basis for an article 
that credited it to the publicity 
department of the Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank. The benefit once 
more was equally distributed 
among all concerned, including the 
state of California, and the cost 
entailed was insignificant. 

There are thousands of similar 
instances and ideas that come to 
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the mind of the 
advertising man who 
thinks just a little 
beyond the spending 
of the advertising 
appropriation,’ says 
Mr. Wilson. 

“White space is 
costly now and, like 
everything else, is 
going up. There- 
fore free publicity, if 
handled in a clean 
and interesting 
manner, islegitimate. 

“Undoubtedly 
the easiest part 
of the advertising manager's duties 
is the spending of the advertising 
appropriation of the institution 
that retains his services. Buying 
white space in the local dailies, 
magazines, trade journals, church 
publications and others, may be 
said to follow the line of least 
resistance unless the advertising 
man is sufficiently conscientious to 
enter strictly into details concern- 
ing the results to be obtained. 

‘Since financial institutions have 
generally acknowledged the fact 
that advertising pays, the news- 
papers of the larger cities carry an 
announcement of one or the other 
of the local banks almost daily, the 
banks in question paying upwards 
from one dollar per inch. Here 
the matter of advertising stops, 
so far as many advertising mana- 
gers are concerned. 

“It is fortunate that results can 
be obtained without drawing upon 
the appropriation money so that we 
need not be entirely dependent upon 
results obtained by money spent 

“Just one suggestion before ‘go- 
ing after free publicity. It will 
pay every advertising manager to 
make the acquaintance of the staff 
heads of his local newspapers first.”’ 
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that the financial path of the spin- 
ner is not always strewn with roses: 
that he has frequently been hard 
put to finance his purchases on a 
cash basis, and that he frequently 
has been obliged to refrain from 
buying at times when he ought to 
be in the market for cotton, by 
reason of his inability to make the 
proper financial arrangements at 
his bank. 

Realizing that in the future the 
use of acceptances will be on the 
increase in financing cotton, the 
cotton interests, under the leader- 
ship of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, and the 
bankers are getting together in a 
determination to create a wide 
market for such paper. In this 
movement they have the approval 
and co-operation of the Federal 
Reserve Board. They realize that 
the wider the market for accept- 
ance paper the more of it there 
will be produced and they look 
forward to the time when sub- 
stantially the entire cotton crop will 
be financed through the use of these 
credit instruments. With this end 
in view a discount corporation is 
being created expressly designed to 
deal in cotton-acceptance paper. 

Although inaugurated and put 
forward in wartime, as a war meas- 
ure, looking toward the conserva- 
tion of all the material and financial 
resources of the 
nation, the cotton 
warehousing and 
acceptance discount- 
ing measures are 
expected to become 
valuable peace 
institutions. The 
economic principles 
upon which these 
theories rest are so 
sound that they 
are sure to endure. 
It does not matter 
whether the govern- 
ment fixes the price 
of the cotton staple 
or not, the need of ad- 
equate warehouses 
will be just as evi- 
dent in any case. 





Down the Mississippi to the consumer. eventually 


It is evident as an economic meas- 
ure that will preserve the cotton 
from the deteriorating action of 
the elements and that will insure 
against a shortage in the north 
that might, as it has in the past, 
come about by reason of disturbed 
transportation conditions. Whether 
the government fixes the price of 
cotton or not, the value of the 
acceptance method of paying for 
it is just as evident in one event as 
in the other. In fact, an accept- 
ance based on a commodity whose 
price is fixed by the government 
is a stronger and safer instrument 
than one based on a commodity 
whose price fluctuates as violently 
as cotton. 

Compare the position of cotton 
financing under the bonded ware- 
house and acceptance plan with 
that existing today. The southern 


farmer, factor, merchant, and buyer 
will be able to store their cotton in 





A typical ginnery in Memphis 
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bonded warehouses, awaiting a 
market, and will receive a nego- 
tiable warehouse receipt therefor 
that will be recognized not only 
locally but by any bank in the 
land as prime evidence of owner- 
ship, weight and grade. Much 
of the burden now experienced by 
southern banks will thus be 
lightened and the financing of the 
“making of the crop widely dis- 
tributed. 

The northern spinners and buyers 
for export will then be able to 
carry large quantities in store in 
the bonded warehouses of the 
north; thus making it possible to 
take advantage of market and 
transportation conditions in making 
their purchases. 

The warehousing and accept- 
ance features of cotton financing 
are Closely interwoven. The ware- 
house receipts when attached to 
acceptances immediately put them 
into the highest class of commer- 
cial paper regardless of the finan- 
cial standing of the drawer or 
acceptor. The actual cotton is 
behind the paper, in a place where 
it is safe and can be found. 

It is hoped that these two steps 
in cotton financing will mark the 
beginning of a series of steps that 
ought to be taken in standardiz- 
ing and co-ordinating the physical 
handling of cotton; 
the wasteful and 
unscientific practices 
now in vogue being 
a disgrace and an 
imputation upon our 
boasted American 
efficiency. To cor- 
rect these practices, 
however, the toes 
of many “vested 
interests’ must be 
stepped on and the 
owners resent the 
operation. No 
“vested interests,” 
however, will be 
hurt by the adop- 
tion of the finan- 
cial plans under 
consideration. 





Backs--A Free Publicity Lesson 


How a Los Angeles Bank Gets Results 
Without Drawing on ‘‘the Appropriation” 


BSERVE those 

backs. Half a 
glance assures the 
observer that they 
are attentive backs. 
Each back tells a 
story, but they all 
tell the same story 
interest. 

The men are or- 
dinary passers-by, 
halted by an interest- 
compelling window 
display of the Guar- 
anty Trust &Savings 
Bank, of LosAngeles, 
Cal. The theme, of 
course, is war, and the exhibit is 
an exhibit of war pictures snapped 
within sight and sound of the big 
guns in France. Hundredsof other 
backs in the same attentive atti- 
tude might have been seen at the 
same location during the week. 
And the week following and the 
week following that, for the win- 
dow is supplied with a new set of 
photographs every seven days. 

But the actual street-value of the 
display to the bank only partially 
explains the idea behind it as origi- 
nated by Frank Wilson, publicity 
manager of the bank. To prove 
his contention that the average 
financial institution need not limit 
the pulling power of its windows 
to the street, he sent to the local 
newspaper that carries the bank's 
paid advertising an appropriate 
news article explaining the window 
display, together with a photo- 
graph of it. Seeing the news value 
of informing the public of this free 
exhibit of war pictures, the editor, 
needless to say, ran the photograph 
and the explanatory paragraph. 
The result was mutually pleasing to 
the public, the newspaper and the 
bank officials. 

In another instance Mr. Wilson 





They stopped to look and they also read about it in the newspapers 


obtained the first photograph of 
one of the new concrete ships in 
course of construction. It, too, was 
sent over to one of the evening 
journals which eagerly accepted 
the live news feature and repro- 
duced it on one-quarter of the front 
page, giving due acknowledgment 
to the bank's publicity department. 
Here again all ‘parties to the deal’ 
were satisfied. 

As experience has proved, it is 
only a question of being on the job— 
of being alive to the opportunity 
—for the bank advertising man to 
create the maximum of free pub- 
licity for his institution. Mr. Wil- 
son, for example, conceived the 
idea of a more artistic and yet 
serviceable automobile license tag 
for a forthcoming year. A design 
was made and submitted to the 
state. The newspapers reproduced 
the design as the basis for an article 
that credited it to the publicity 
department of the Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank. The benefit once 
more was equally distributed 
among all concerned, including the 
state of California, and the cost 
entailed was insignificant. 

There are thousands of similar 
instances and ideas that come to 
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the mind of the 
advertising man who 
thinks just a little 
beyond the spending 
of the advertising 
appropriation,’ says 
Mr. Wilson. 

“White space is 
costly now and, like 
everything else, is 
going up. There- 
fore free publicity, if 
handled in a clean 
and interesting 
manner, islegitimate. 

“Undoubtedly 
the easiest part 
of the advertising manager's duties 
is the spending of the advertising 
appropriation of the institution 
that retains his services. Buying 
white space in the local dailies, 
magazines, trade journals, church 
publications and others, may be 
said to follow the line of least 
resistance unless the advertising 
man is sufficiently conscientious to 
enter strictly into details concern- 
ing the results to be obtained. 

Since financial institutions have 
generally acknowledged the fact 
that advertising pays, the news- 
papers of the larger cities carry an 
announcement of one or the other 
of the local banks almost daily, the 
banks in question paying upwards 
from one dollar per inch. Here 
the matter of advertising stops, 
so far as many advertising mana- 
gers are concerned. 

“It is fortunate that results can 
be obtained without drawing upon 
the appropriation money so that we 
need not be entirely dependent upon 
results obtained by money spent 

“Just one suggestion before ‘go- 
ing after’ free publicity. It will 
pay every advertising manager to 
make the acquaintance of the staff 
heads of his local newspapers first.” 
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Some Interesting Angles of our Patriotic 
Drives as an Ultimate Aid to Business 


ANK advertising divides itself 

into four classifications: First, 
the direct appeal for business 
through personal solicitation. The 
argument is largely personal and 
rests upon the basis of friendship. It 
is exemplified in the house-to-house 
canvass, or bank solicitation by 
paid representatives, whose per- 
sonality is such as to make friend- 
ships that result in new business. 
When the general public is solic- 
ited by this process, there is usu- 
ally offered some inducement such 
as a home bank, or other device to 
encourage the saving habit, and 
to act as a connecting link be- 
tween the bank and the new depos- 
itor. This has been successful 
in many places, but is costly. The 
results, however, can be easily 
calculated, and the effectiveness 
definitely known. 

The second class consists of 
newspaper advertising: Folders, 
booklets, and printed matter of all 
kinds, educational and otherwise, 
intended to bring the bank, its 
services, policies and financial 
standing to the attention of the 


By W.H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 


Vice-President, Bank of Rockville Centre, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


recipient, in the hope that by 
repeated appeal he will eventually 
become a patron; in other words, 
so to impress the name and charac- 
ter of the bank upon the individual 
that when he gets to the point of 
desiring a banking connection he 
will unconsciously choose the bank 
that has made such an impression 
upon his mind. This is effective, 
and costly, but unless the printed 
matter is “keyed” so that results 
can be checked, its effectiveness can 
be judged only by a general in- 
crease in the business. 

The third form of advertising 
(if advertising it may be called) 
consists of donations in the form of 
tickets, and gratuities, spaces in 
programs, etc., solicited as a favor 
and given grudgingly without 
thought of benefit other than to 
satisfy the request of a depositor, 
or one in position to appreciate the 
giving or to criticise the withhold- 
ing of such contributions. The 
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practical value of this is extremely 
doubtful. 

There is, lastly, a form of adver- 
tising which, while not new, has 
become of great value and magni- 
tude by reason of the opportunities 
afforded by the Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other war 
activities, by virtue of which the 
bank may receive most beneficial 
results if properly handled. 

If we conclude that banking 
publicity has accomplished its end 
and aim when the individual comes 
into the bank for some purpose, 
however trivial; or better, when he 
makes frequent visits for the pur- 
pose of depositing, no more effec- 
tive medium can be employed than 
the Liberty Loan and the Red 
Cross campaigns. 

The banker in every community 
is expected to play a leading part 
in all matters of public, as well 
as of private nature. He is ex- 
pected to head committees as well as 
parades; to be liberal in his dona- 
tions, and a man about town. 
His name on any paper lends 


dignity and distinction. 
looked up to as a leader. 

He can play this role most effec- 
tively and be helpful both to a good 
cause and to himself, in the Liberty 
Loans and such other campaigns as 
are incidental to the conduct of the 
war. The best results can be 
obtained only when he _ throws 
himself whole-heartedly into the 
campaigns, be the motive selfish 
or philanthropic, or both; but 
whatever the motive, the results 
will be most gratifying. 

In the many demands made upon 
the public in the way of Liberty 
Loan subscriptions, and Red 
Cross and other donations, the 
average bank will do well if it 
holds its own in deposits during 
the period of the war. If, for 
instance, a bank of $2,000,000 
deposits is the medium through 
which half a million dollars of 
Liberty bonds are sold in the course 
of a year, it can not hope to show 
much gain in the savings deposits, 
for the income of the people is 
diverted to war financing. It 
will, naturally, have a steady inflow 
of money from the partial payment 
plans, which will be offset by the 
purchase of the bonds and their 
ultimate delivery to customers. 
The bookkeeping effect will be as 
follows: 

Bonds and securities will increase 
temporarily as the 
various loans are sub- 
scribed for. Deposi- 
tory balances will 
quite likely decrease. 
The deposits will in- 
crease. The items of 
bonds, securities and 
deposits will auto- 
matically reduce in 
unison as bonds are 
delivered upon full 
payment. But if the 
deposits do not show 
any shrinkage it is 
prima facie evidence 
that the bonds are 
being paid for 
out of current 
earnings, which is 
highly desirable. 


He is 

















It is no great virtue to draw a 
check on a bank balance, whether 
drawing 4 per cent or no interest 
at all, inexchange for a government 
obligation bearing 4 per cent. 
It is, on the contrary, a mark of 
honor to make a pledge to pay for 
a bond and keep the obligation. 
This process is the only logical one, 
and so far as banks are concerned, 
the essential one, if the disturbance 
of the war is not to be keenly felt 
in the deposit item. Therefore, 
any process that will bring the 
public into close relation with the 
banks is highly desirable. The 
added burden of accounting may 
be costly in clerk hire and station- 
ery, but viewed from the adver- 
tising standpoint, no other expen- 
diture would produce such tangible 
results as quickly as efforts placed 
in the Liberty Loan and other 
war Services. 


* 
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For instance: A certain bank 
in one campaign opened over one 
thousand accounts in its savings 
department, not subject to with- 
drawal, but for Liberty Loan pay- 
ments only. At what price would 
these one thousand depositors be 
secured in an advertising cam- 
paign of four weeks? Another 
small savings bank is receiving 
payments on 10,000 subscriptions 
weekly. At what price could these 
patrons be secured in the open 
market? Viewed from any angle, 
the Liberty Loan work brings its 
full measure of tangible returns. 

In the second Liberty Loan, a 
local theater offered a $50 bond 
to the holder of the lucky number 
at a special performance, and the 
local committee donated another 
bond to the lucky number held by 
the one subscribing for a bond at 
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the performance. 

The theater 
was crowded. 
Thestage setting 
for the drawing 
had a banking 
atmosphere. A 
staff of clerks 
kept tab on the 
subscriptions 
as turned in; 
in fact nearly the whole force of one 
bank was employed in one way or 
another during this scene. The 
president and vice-president were 
two of the committee on the stage. 
The cashier's little daughter, appro- 
priately dressed, did the drawing. 
The bank stenographer thumped her 
typewriter vigorously, and the whole 
performanceduring this actsmacked 
of one particular institution. 

Three thousand persons were in 
attendance, $20,000 of bonds were 
sold, and the two bonds were given 
away as promised. While other 
banks participated, the particular 
bank referred to received most of 
the glory, and practically all the 
credit for putting it over. The 
advertising value of such an occa- 
sion cannot be _ over-estimated. 
The psychology is apparent. It 
stamps the bank as aggressive, 
public-spirited, quick to seize an 
opportunity and play it. It cost 
nothing and brought an avalanche 
of subscribers which, while burden- 
some to handle, nevertheless 
brought a large number of people 
into direct contact with the bank 
in a permanent alliance. If this 
is not good advertising, then the 
writer does not know what is. 

In a certain town in the middle 
west during the last Red Cross 
campaign, the leading bank was 
made the headquarters, and its 
cashier the war fund cashier. 
The town was divided into 
districts and twenty-five teams of 
ten solicitors each made a personal 
canvass and reported daily. The 
directors room was made the 
headquarters, and eight or ten 
Red Cross women checked the 
daily reports, listed the names 
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for publication and handled 
much of the detail of the work. 
The bank became thecenter 
of this work, and received an 
amount of publicity that it could 
not have bought at any price. 
Instead of making a large donation 
as some institutions have done, it 
offered instead to pay the expenses 
of the campaign, which were nomi- 
nal, and to collect the one thousand 
pledges. This means that one 
thousand people will make at least 
an average of four visits to the 
bank for this purpose, some being 
school children who had never been 
in the bank, and others equally 
strange to the institution. Work- 
ing upon the theory that “he who 
makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is a 
philanthropist,’ what shall be said 
of an institution that collects 
$10,000 for a good cause in lieu of 
giving a thousand itself? If the 
bank has nothing to sell but its 
services, is not this war its golden 
opportunity? And in the selling 
service, to receive for itself the 
reflex benefits which accrue through 
public activities of the highest 
type? 

One of the great organizations 
of the war is the Four Minute Men, 
organized to present current topics 
to moving picture and other audi- 
ences. They talk briefly. They 
represent the government. They 


speak authoritatively. 
doing a great work. 
The banker who can play this 
role will find it not only a pleasant 
and educational one, but highly 
profitable to his bank. The bank- 
ers words are heeded. His advice 
is respected. His views are sound. 
Through the Four Minute Men he 
can present these views most effec- 
tively. He brings credit to himself 


They are 





“A Blessing to the Entire 
Banking Profession” 


writes Walden Fawcett in an article 
regarding the Federal Licensing Sys- 
tem. Andafter reading “Uncle 
Sam’s War on the Profiteer,’’ in 
the November Clearing House, we 
believe you will agree with Mr. 
Fawcett that the government's plan 
of licensing various businesses will 
prove a boon for bankdom, even if 
it does no more than inculcate better 
business methods in many merchants. 











and honor upon his bank. The 
public connects the man, the bank 
and the war together in a way that 
brings the bank to the forefront 
as a war agency, and banking being 
largely a matter of personality, 
Four Minute work capitalizes this 
personality to a high degree. As 
a matter of fact, many individuals 
never know who a certain bank 
official is, or what he stands for 
until they see the name on the 





screen and the man in action doing 
his bit in the Four Minute Men. 

It is agreed that the bankers 
have played a leading part in the 
conduct of the war. They have 
offered their trained minds, their 
organized forces, and their equip- 
ment designed especially to handle 
financial affairs for this cause, and 
if as an outcome, they are receiving 
a volume of business and a steady 
flow of patronage, whether imme- 
diately profitable or not, they are 
but coming into that which right- 
fully belongs to them. The bank- 
er who sits back and bemoans the 
fact that the war is costly, without 
making an effort to play the game 
as other men are playing it, doing 
his bit and more, is in the slacker 
class first, because he is not doing 
his part; secondly, because he does 
not appreciate an opportunity. 
It is better for the bank if it can 
sell to the public $25,000 of Liberty 
bonds, than to buy for its own 
account $100,000 worth. No 
banker does his duty, nor does he 
realize his big chance if he merely 
writes his check for a substantial 
amount. He may pacify his con- 
science, but he does not use his 
opportunity. He can get more 
real advertising, more lasting good 
will, out of the element of human 
endeavor rightly directed in the 
present war crisis than at any time 
since banking began. 


N THE SERVICE” is the title of an attractive 

patriotic statement folder issued by the First 
National Bank, of Amboy, Minn. Embossed on the 
cover is the Liberty Loan flag in colors. In addition 
to the statement of condition and the personnel of the 
bank—all of the printing in blue—there are these 
declarations: “We Must Win,” “To the service of our 
country, we reverently dedicate every facility of this 


bank” and “Every officer, director and employee of 


this bank is purchasing War Savings Stamps, ARE 
YOU?” 

One page of the folder is devoted to the following 
quotation from President Wilson: 


LS 


“We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation 
for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 

“The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the trusted foundation of 
political liberty. 

“To such a task we dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and everything that 
we have, with the pride of those who know that the 
day has come when AMERICA is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave 
her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured.” 
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Some Selling Stunts for Thrift 


Showing How the Unusual Is Upsetting 
Precedent in the War-Savings Campaign 





HE usual way is usually 





and converted into a war 








the right way, but the un- 
usual is frequently the most 
productive of results. The use 
of unusual sales methods— 
popularly known as ‘‘stunts”’ 
—has been more successful, 
perhaps, in the War Savings 
Stamp campaign than in any 
other national war movement 
with the possible exception of 
the Liberty Loan flotations. 
Stunts, particularly those 
applied to every day affairs in 
the neighborhood, bring the 
movement closer to the people 
and serve as well to brighten 
the humdrum existence of 
village, town and country- 
side. That is the idea that 
hundreds of W. S. S. com- 
mittees are capitalizing. 
There is the birthday 
thrift party, for instance, that 























one chairman is encouraging 











throughout his community. 

All invited guests are asked 
to confine their gifts to thrift 
stamps for the children and war 
savings stamps for their parents. 

An organization of philanthro- 
pists in one Montana county is see- 
ing that every baby born this year 
gets the right start. Each one 
coming into the world is given a 
war savings certificate with at least 
one $5 stamp attached. 

The always underpaid country 
parson is the beneficiary of many 
committees in the west. The 
minister is presented a war sav- 
ings certificate and at least one 
stamp per month to attach to it. 
He also receives the proceeds (in 
thrift stamps) of church enter- 
tainments where the admission fee 
is one thrift stamp. 

On the plea that he could not 
save on his salary, the employee of 
a storekeeper in Missouri asked for 
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Newsies in action in New York 


a raise of $4 per month. The boss 
“fixed it’ all right. He is giving 
him a war savings stamp each 
month. So the hired help has his 
raise and saves it too. 

Miss Church is a school teacher 
and one of the heavy guns in the 
drive conducted by her local W. S. 
S. committee. A large card on 
the blackboard of her school room 
is ruled with spaces for the pupils’ 
names and a record of the thrift 
and war savings stamps they buy. 
The first column contains the name 
of the student. It is followed by 
seventeen columns, the first sixteen 
(numbered from 1 to 16) represent 
thrift stamps and the seventeenth 
represents war savings stamps. A 
gilt star goes in each of the sixteen 
columns as thrift stamps are bought 
and when the thrift card is filled 
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savings stamp, a gold star 
in the seventeenth column 
proclaims that fact to the 
class. Another line of stars 
is started when another thrift 
card is started. Every student 
in the room has at least one 
star. ‘ 

Miles City (Montana) has 
an enterprising Chamber of 
Commerce that will award a 
large series of prizes to the 
pupils of city schools and high 
schools this fall for the best 
garden produce. There will 
be fifty prizes of fifty cents to 
$10—all in war savings and 
thrift stamps. 

Thirteen pretty girls started 
out to sell in Moccasin, III. 
Did they finish? No! They're 
still going. The result of a 
canvass on a recent election 
day was $3,000 in stamps. 
These young women attend 
all patriotic meetings and sell 
war savings and thrift stamps. 
Representing the thirteen original 
states, they wear caps of red, white 
and blue and are draped with bunt- 
ing, led by a captain garbed as 
Columbia. Being splendid singers, 
they are in demand as entertainers 
as well as saleswomen at all of the 
town’s gatherings. 

“Rev. A. W. Hummer, of Brown- 
ing, Blackfeet Indian Reservation, ° 
writes a western committeeman, 
“has a $5 war savings stamp for 
each girl and boy who has the best 
garden exhibit at the Blackfeet 
Fair this fall. The prizes will be 
for potatoes, carrots, rutabagas 
and beets.” This plan is being 
adopted extensively by state and 
county fair managements. 

The “thrift page” in the county 
newspaper is also giving wide pub- 
licity to the thrift stamp campaign. 
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In most cases the publisher is 
donating one page weekly to the 
committee. Two columns in the 
center are reserved for local thrift 
stamp news and the remainder 
of the space is taken by local 
advertisers, all of whom insert a 
thrift stamp slogan in their adver- 
tisements. They contract in most 
cases for six months. 

Regular advertisers everywhere 
are willing and anxious to use slo- 
gans and thrift stamp news in their 
advertising. But they are prone 
to forget. There's a remedy—and 
this idea also comes out of the west. 


The local committee had prepared 
an order which the advertiser 
readily signs and sends to the 
newspaper. It reads: “You are 
hereby authorized to insert a War 
Savings Stamp slogan in each of 
my display ads., slogans not to 
exceed two inches in space. This 
order is effective until cancelled.” 
The advertising managers are sup- 
plied with slogans and they do the 
rest. 


Many county directors have 
made arrangements with their 


county banks to have the bank 
tellers advise their patrons to buy 





war Savings stamps with the inter- 
est on Liberty bond coupons. 
Here is one director's argument: 
‘When J. Pierpont Morgan was 
asked how to get rich, he said the 
secret was to reinvest all dividends 
on stocks, bonds and partnership 
profits. This was merely advice 
to seek compound interest invest- 
ments. If you have Liberty bond 
coupons coming due, reinvest the 
income in war savings stamps. 
These draw four per cent interest 
compounded quarterly. Thus will 
your money be made to do double 
duty and the war chest kept filled.” 


The War Against the Wanderlust 


How Cleveland Banks Have Co-operated to 


Keep the 


ANY staid and eminently re- 

spectable business men are 
being rudely awakened from their 
accustomed torpor by the new spirit 
abroad in circles of finance. 

Pig clubs, save-a-dime -a - day 
clubs, pin-money clubs — those 
robust children of some bank-man s 
fertile imagination—are somewhat 
reversing the program of the cellu- 
loid “drammer’ which pictures 
Eliza fox-trotting across the frozen 
duck pond. For instead, these 
same husky waifs are voraciously 
pursuing the faltering footsteps of 
those attenuated  bloodhounds, 
Poverty, Want and Disaster. 

And now comes a campaign de- 
signed to deal a solar plexus at that 
intangible, analysis-defying old sin- 
ner we call wanderlust, making an 
appeal to the imagination of the 
hoi-polloi, the man in the street, 
and the moujik—a class popu- 
larly regarded as devoid of any 
empyrean flights of fancy. More- 
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over, the sponsors and godfathers 
of the campaign report that they 
are getting away with it quite 
successfully. 

From several angles the cam- 
paign is particularly interesting to 
readers of The Burroughs Clearing 
House. \t graphically illustrates 
the power of publicity in meeting 
an unusual condition in the labor 
market. It demonstrates the ten- 
dency toward united effort on the 
part of financial institutions. And 
the definite, tangible results prove 
that factory workers are quickly 
responsive to an appeal to their 
ambitions both as they relate to 
their commercial progress and the 
welfare of their families. 

We are all familiar with the 
scarcity of labor and the intense 
rivalry between various cities to 
attract the better element of me- 
chanical operators. A glance at 
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City’s Factory Workers at Home 


the “Help Wanted” columns of any 
newspaper will show the most allur- 
ing kind of advertisements urging 
the reader to pack his duds and 
come to some other city—not only 
to work on government contracts, 
but in all industries abnormally 
affected by war conditions. 
Attracted by glittering promises 
of increased wages and improved 
working conditions, several hun- 
dred skilled mechanics have left 
Cleveland during the past months 
—only to find in some unfortunate 
cases the war-time contracts of 
short duration and housing condi- 
tions far from desirable. “Standing 
Room Only” is the slogan in many 
industrial centers, where beds are 
rented in double shifts to accom- 
modate both day and night workers. 
So, although the campaign was 
started primarily to checkmate 
further encroachment by neighbor- 
ing cities, it is not without some un- 
selfish interest in the workingman’s 


problems that these bankers 
are uniting to point out the real 
facts and “sell” their city to its in- 
habitants. 

The campaign started November 
15 of last year, and continued until 
early last summer. Full pages 
were taken in Cleveland news- 
papers, one a week, each specifi- 
cally emphasizing one single fact 
regarding the citys advantages. 
In some of the ads. the reader is 
taken on a metaphorical Cook's 
Tour to the various recreational 
centers; in others he 
is told about hous- 
ing problems; in 
others the city 
markets and the fd 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CLEVELAND 


OnE HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
three log huts at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river. 
all Cleselend 


“INDUSTRIAL CLEVELAND” 


“One hundred and twenty years 
ago three log huts at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga River, were all there 
was of Cleveland. Sixty years later, 
she had become 43d American city. 
Today she is Sixth in population, 
Fifth in manufacturing importance 
—and has taken a proud place 
among the great cities of the 
world. 

“Cleveland's natural advantages 
are wonderful. Within a radius of 
500 miles from the Cleveland Public 
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Automobiles, Bodies and Parts 


Made In Cleveland than There 
Were Ten Years Ago. 

328% More Electrical Ma- 
chinery, 


195% More Cars and Repairs, 
220% More Men's Clothing, 
187% More Stoves and Furnaces, 
119% More Women’s Clothing, 
130% More Chemicals, 


434% More Copper, Tin and 
Sheet Iron, 

107% More Hosiery and 
Knit Goods, 











From Messenger Boy to Railroad President 


201% More Cut- 
lery and Tools, 

132% More Bread 
and Baked Goods, 





relative cost of food- 


—— 





stuffs are discussed; 
in others the impor- 
tance of Cleveland as 
a growing industrial 
center is pointed out 
by means of charts 





and percentage 
tables. And per- 


haps the most 











History—Since the Beginning 
There Isa FUTURE for Ex 


Be Enthusiastic! It Pays! 


lett ned the steht he 


173% More Paints 
and Varnishes, 
190% More Con- 





It's a great thing to have honest WORK 
‘and to be able to 





RK 
mix ENTHUSIASM into the doing 


do—to know HOW to do it 
of it 





fectionery. 
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BITION 


MESSAGE 


To Cleveland Workers! 


Now ye « Ceratand BORE 


133% More Meat 
Packing—and Other 
Lines show Propor- 
tionate Increase. 

There are HALF 
AGAIN as many 
factories in opera- 
tion in Cleveland, as 























TEN YEARS ago, 





; : . AM 

interesting of all — Ambion eh funda bend very ses mean mr 

he is being educated 

to the impor- weath 9 

ance of sticking 

tance of sticking to Effective headings in the series that **held them” 


his job, saving his 
money and training for the bigger 
opportunity ahead. 

It is a singular fact that few 
people really know just what their 
city offers in comparison with other 
places which might be considered 
as a future home. Only the stu- 
dent of city affairs and the diligent 
reader of the daily newspaper 
knows, for instance, that Cleve- 
land's admirable school system is 
topped by the highest-salaried 
school superintendent in the United 
States; that there is no tenement 
district; that 35 per cent of the 
families own their own homes; that 
Cleveland banks pay 331% per cent 
more interest on savings than most 
other large cities. These facts are 
strikingly brought out in the text 
as this advertisement entitled 
“Industrial Cleveland” will 
illustrate. 


Square, resides half the popula- 
tion of the United States and 
Canada! Forty-five Steamship lines 
connect Cleveland with all the vast 
territory tapped by the inland seas 
—and her railroad facilities place 
her within easy communication with 
all parts of the U. S. 

“Cleveland outranks all other 
American cities in the production of 
steel ships, wire, wire nails, bolts 
and nuts, heavy machinery, vapor 
stoves, electric carbons, malleable 
castings, telescopes, job printing 
machinery, and hosts of allied in- 
dustries. 

“In the manufacture of gasoline 
and electric motor vehicles, Cleve- 
land ranks second in the world, 
and her manufacturing interests 
are growing by leaps and bounds. 

‘According to Federal Statistics. 

“There Are 486% More 
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100 per cent more 

capital invested, 123 
per cent more wages being paid, 71 
per cent more WORKERS are em- 
ployed—and there's ROOM for 
MORE. All these facts spell op- 
portunity for the SOBER, 
EARNEST, AMBITIOUS 
WORKER.” 

While one, under the heading 
‘From Messenger Boy to Railroad 
President’ reads as follows: 

“It's a great thing to be living in 
a land where there's but one duly 
recognized aristocracy—the aristoc- 
racy of BRAINS. 

“And it’s a great thing for the 
WORKER to know that full-fledged 
MEMBERSHIP in this aristoc- 
racy is open to HIM and to all 
who achieve. 

“Theres anew order of 
‘NOBILITY’ springing up in 
the world — especially here in 
America. Princes, Lords and 


(Continued on page 28) 











Local and National Patriotism 


How Banks are Boosting Their Own Communities: 
* Win-the- War” and Other Timely Advertising Ideas 


[' IS with much pleasure that 
I reproduce this month some 
very excellent bank advertising 
which has as its theme the war- 
time industrial efforts of various 
communities. In former issues of 
this magazine | have given scat- 
tering illustrations of this idea, but 
this is the first time that | have 
been able to assemble quite a repre- 
sentative group of such patriotic 
advertisements. To my mind, 
there could be no 


By T. D. MAcGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
14 Wall Street, New York 


Hall, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and The Saturday Evening 
Post, and it is just such substan- 
tial facts concerning its industries 
as are brought out in the Corn 
Exchanges advertisements that 
tend to make the rest of us respect 
Philadelphia as we do. 





better argument 
than these advertise- 
ments to convince 
any Doubting ¢-*- 
Thomas that bank 
advertising is essen- A 
tial with the nation 
at war and the great- 
est need existing for 
the mobilization of 
financial and indus- 
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InPittsburgh, it isthe Farmers De- 
posit National Bank (Fig.1) that has 
taken the lead in the matter of call- 
ing attention to its city's wartime 
industrial activity, though it has 
not gone into detailed descrip- 
tions of special industries, con- 
tenting itself with more general 
statements, such as those contained 
in the advertisement headed, 
“Pittsburgh, the New World 
Center of Industry.” The average 

: size of this series of 
advertisements was 
about two columns 
by 110 lines, whereas 
the Philadelphia ad- 
vertisements were 
about three times as 
large. 








trial resources as well 








as man-power. The 
very impressive series 
oftheCornExchange | 
National Bank 
of Philadelphia 
(Fig. 2), prepared 
by the Tracy-Parry 
Company of that 
city, while they ad- 
vertise certain | 
special industries 
and boost Philadel- 


The resemrces of thus then 


- f 3: tie , 


=s hips 
Bs 
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The resources of this bani 
Guaranty m2; Bank 
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— Concerning the 
group of Los Angeles 
advertisements, 
Frank Wilson, man- 
ager of the Public- 
ity Department of 
the Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, 
writes: 

“Tl am_ enclosing 
‘ you proofs of three 

ads., partof a series 
of six, that this bank 


we t caceed 57) 20 Om 
Guaranty mys: Bank 
Spgs TAR =e Lor Angeles 








phia, cannot help yerwrwapes 
but reflect great 

credit upon the bank 
and bring it sub- 
stantial results. 
Notwithstanding 
the friendly jibes 
which are sometimes 
directed Philadel- 
phia-ward, we are all 
mighty proud of the 


emipe 


City of Brotherly _ | FARMERS (&) Deposit | 
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Love, Independence 


center of industry 





world 
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Fig. 1 






Helping to win 


the war 





























A Community of 
Interests 


© interests of The Seattle National Bank « 
inseparable from the interests of Seattle in par 
star and the Northwest 
The ewift and orderty devel mt of this cit 
us 4 great port and shipbuilding center —the ev 
ut nous ind 








The Seattle National Bank 
Resources $30,000,000 00 














is now running in 
the local dailies. The 
illustrations, as you 
will note, are such 
that will make a gen- 
eral appeal. They 
are of the best work- 
manship and drawn 
exactly to actual 
conditions. Thecopy 
interests the man on 
the street and the 
business man. Such 
instructive ads. are 
sure to be read by 
the large majority ot 
newspaper readers 
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“The banking 
copy is contained in 
a few words, just 
sufficient to close 
with the name of the 
bank impressed on 
the reader's mind. 
| have received 
numerous compli- 
ments on this series 
by local ad. men, 
the City, and the 
Harbor Board of Los 
\ngeles, hence | pass 
these copies along to 
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Helping 
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Clothing 














vou for the benefit 
of some other ‘har- 
assed ad.men. They 
may be able to 


adapt these to con-_ || tr 

‘ - - | Philadelphia 
ditions in their _— 
vicinity.” 


Naturally ship- | 
building is the big | 
war industry in the 
far west. Another 
good one is that of 
the Vancouver, B. 
C., Branch of The 


Then re to 
finance your faregn trade transac 


Use the 
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A’ THE Government's request. 
Phu recent! 
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delphia's large sugar refinenes 1th hus 
2 production 
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urselves, to the opportunues 
which await us un foreign martets 
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CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
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HE First Na- 

tional Bank of 
Pittsburgh is a good 
old bank established 
in 1852. But the 
historical ad. (Fig. 
4) shown does not 
bring out that fact. 
The bank could have 
: . been founded yes- 
2yS | terday and still be 
: located at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and 
Wood Street. The 
location of a bank 
upon an historic site, 
does not give it any 
particular advan- 
tage, per se. But if 
the bank has been 
doing business at 
that corner for sixty- 
six years, that is an- 
other matter and it 
would seem as 
though it would be 
good advertising to 








Home Bank of Can- 
ada. There are also 
two strong ones on the same theme 
by the Seattle National Bank. 


ROM Harry E. Reed, assistant 
cashier of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Compton, Cal., 
| have received this letter: 
“Permit me to express my ap- 
preciation of your late articles on 
bank advertising, especially the 
one contained in your very effec- 
tive August issue, Co-operative 
Bank Advertising. The writer 
used a series of ‘Be Loyal’ newspaper 
ads. (Fig. 3) about one year ago, 
the sentiment of which may possibly 
appeal to your ideas of country 
bank advertising. We believe 
strongly in picture advertising, but 
the cost of such is beyond many 
small banks—that is, good cuts 
are, and the others are less effective 
than none at all, of course. If it 
is not asking too much of you, | 
should certainly appreciate a piece 
of your constructive criticism, and 
don't hesitate to make it strong- 
even if it is all destructive criticism. 


Fig 2. This is wonderful advertising 


What do you think of the funeral 
announcement borders used on 
these? What do you think of the 
tendency to crow over growth and 
success, as shown in the enclosed 
published statement? Let me have 
that criticism straight from the 
shoulder, and not a bit of back talk 
from this side of the continent. ” 

It beats all what gluttons some 
of my readers are for punishment, 
but I let Mr. Reed down easy, as 
follows: 

“[ do not like the heavy black 
border and think that lighter 
double rules would have made a 
better effect. In regard to crow- 
ing about your growth, | think that 
is all right, especially as you have 
something to crow about. You 
know Josh Billings said what he 
liked about a rooster was that it 
not only was able to crow, but 
that it had spurs to back up the 
crow with, and certainly to have 
doubled your deposits in one year, 
is something worth speaking about. 
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SH bring out that fact. 
nr on mee While I am on the 
subjectof Pittsburgh 


bank advertising, 
I want to refer to a fine collection 
of the newspaper advertisements 
of The Union Trust Company of 
that city, issued in book form by 
Barker, Duff & Co., Pittsburgh, 
under the title, “Current Daily Ad- 
vertising. There are several 
dozen advertisements in the book 
and no two ads. have the same kind 
of a border. But the signature of 
the bank is the same in each case, 
so the series had both continuity 
and differentiation, which isa desid- 
eratum. There is too great a vari- 
ety of type in the ad. (Fig. 4) of 
the Fidelity Title and Trust Com- 
pany and the copy seems rather 
amateurish. 


I have put away my hammer as 
far as the advertising of the Chem- 
ical National Bank is concerned. 
A few months ago | called atten- 
tion to the crowded appearance of 
an advertisement of that old New 
York bank. Note the improve- 
ment in the advertisement shown 
herewith. It's not perfect yet, 
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“= BE LOYAL & 


to your Country. to your State Be loyal to your 
neighbors to your friends, to your home, yes and 
be loyal to your home merchant and to your home 
bank! Your community's welfare is your welfare 
Keep your money at home where You Know It Is 
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Fig 3. A loyalty series 


but it is by way of being much more 
pleasing to the eye than some earlier 
advertisements of the same bank. 





Starting out 
on anew adver- 
tising campaign, 
the First Na- 
tional Bank and 
the First Trust 


Milwaukee, use 
a well drawn 
picture of their 
fine building 
(Fig .4) asa sort 
of background 
for each adver- 
tisement. The 
distinctive em- 
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“To my daughter 
I bequeath—” 


Make sure that your daughter will obtain full 
and lasting benefits from what you will to her, 
by appointing the First 
Trust Company executor 


Coe ea 


and trustee under your 
will 


Competent management is 
necessary to make your 
will effective. 








blem— alike for 
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except in the let- 
tering is also 
used in each ad- 
vertisement. 
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of Salt Lake 
City (Fig. 5), the 
L.S. Gillham Company wrote me: 

‘Attached hereto, you will find 
several clippings of the line of 
copy we have developed and used 
lately for the National Bank of 
the Republic, which so far as the 
writer is aware, is something of a 
radical departure from the appeal 
usually used in bank copy today. 

“The proof of its worth in this 
case is the fact that this copy, sup- 
ported by bi-monthly letters to a 
list of business men, has produced 
a great deal of desirable business. 
Please note that we underscore 
desirable because at first glance 
a good many bank officials might 
jump at the conclusion that the 
copy we have used would be pro- 
ductive of a good deal of unde- 
sirable business. 

“The National Bank of the 
Republic has opened accounts on 
probably 098% of the inquiries 
developed by our spring and sum- 
mer campaign. — 

This is excellent copy, but I feel 
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Fig. 4. Good, bad and indifferent 


that there is room for improvement 
in the art work. The human fig- 
ures seem a little crude in some 
cases. 


AM indebted to Mr. Merrill, 

publicity manager of The 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, for a fine collection 
of advertising matter, some of 
which | am taking the liberty to 
reproduce herewith (Fig.6). Con- 
cerning this advertising Mr. Mer- 
rill says: 

“Tl am rather pleased with the 
pay roll envelopes. Our pay roll 
envelopes have been very stupid 
affairs and the change to something 
different is a relief. The copy on 
the manila envelope, of course, 
was used with the permission of 
our depositors. They use many 
thousands of these in paying off 
their employees. I have just had 
a reprint made of a series of news- 
paper advertisements,‘ [he Strength 
of the Northwest. It is what 
might be called a dramatization 
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Fig. 5. Better copy than art work 


of our Board of Directors, though 
| do not think the gentlemen real- 
ize it. I donot know whether you 
review house organs in your col- 
umns but | am sending you The 
Big Drum. _ This is circulated only 
in our office and in the office of 
our affiliated trust company, the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. We get a great deal of fun 
out of this publication. I am 
just starting a series of newspaper 
advertisements, the first of which 
you will find with the rest that I 
am sending you, “The Crash and 
Roar of the Triphammer. It 
will supplement the series called 
‘The Strength of the Northwest.’ 
The latter series treated of the 
rock bottom industries of Min- 
neapolis and its territory, and are 
of a very conservative nature. The 
new series will be big business ads. 
just as the businesses are at the 
moment, and war business will be 
more or less emphasized. I ex- 
pect to print the phrase “Permis- 
sion to sketch this scene was given 
by—' in each number of the series. 
The activities illustrated will be 
some of the biggest and best known 





in the city. The 
series that | am 
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| 
using in our bank | | 
magazines, appeal- | 
ing tobankers only, 
is entitled, ‘Your 
Minneapolis Re- 
mittance.”’ 
NOTHER vari- 
ety of the 
patriotic bank ad- 
vertisement is that 
all tvpe and figures 
announcement of 
the Lake Street 
State Bank, Min- 
neapolis (Fig. 7), 
concerning which ~*~ 
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Cashier Andrew 
Landgraf wrote: 

“Business men 
cut out the ad. and 
put it up in their 
show windows. In 
two days savings 
deposits went up 
$3,000.” 


N {r. Landgraf has reason = men from Minneapolis banks appear at the clearing house to 
to be proud of the progress It is a matter of special pride in the In-coming Mail department of thi 
. - bank to get every possible theck and collection item received in the mornin 
his bank has made during mail presented at once tor payment and placed to the credit of depositors 


his first year as cashier. 
The fact that this partic- 
ular ad. ‘brought home 
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Like magic, precisely at eleven 


The Northwestern National Bank 
Resources $55,000,000 








the bacon,’ illustrates 

again the old saying that youcan't 
tell from the looks of a frog how 
far he is going to jump, as typo- 
graphically, the ad. leaves much to 
be desired. I imagine the atten- 
tion-attracting heading is what did 
the business, appealing as it did to 
the local pride as well as patriotism 
of Twelfth Warders. 


NOTHER patriotic bank 
advertisement is this of the 
Peoples Bank of Westboro, lowa: 
‘There are enemy aliens and 
there are native aliens. The Ameri- 
can who does not do his part 
toward winning the war, who 
neither fights nor works, nor lends 
for victory, is as much an alien to 
America’s purposes and America’s 
cause as the rankest Prussian 
interned in this country. This is a 
war of peoples as well as armies, 
and each individual has a place 
and a duty.” 


to 
or 


Fig. 6 


Strong copy from the Northwest 





12th Ward Leads City 





in Liberty Bond Subscriptions, War Stamps 
Purchases, Red Cross Contributions 


in Proportion of Wealth 
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Lake Street State Bank 


2716 EAST LAKE STREET. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE LAKE STREET STATE BANK 


July 29, 1918. duly 29, 1917. 
$2 am 000.00 $25,000.00 
00 3,000.00 
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Fig. 7. This **brought home the bacon’ 
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HE serious strain will 
come during the period 
of reconstruction at the 
close of the War; then the situ- 





ation will furnish the supreme 
test of wisdom and experience. 
THE FOREIGN TRADE 
DEPARTMENT of this bank is 
giving unusual consideration to 
and making comprehensive plans 
for the expected developments. 
SHAWMUT SERVICE is a rec- 
ognized factor of primary impor- 
tance in the banking world. This 
Service is at the disposal of cor- 
respondents to facilitate transac- 
tions emanating from any source 
in the country. Direct connec- 
tion with England, Continental 
Europe, the Far East, Australia, 
South Africa and South America. 


THE NATIONAL 


SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$19,500,000 
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FRANK expression of my opinion concerning the 
“$AVIT™" emblem of the Moshannon, (Pa. ) 
National Bank (Fig. 8) was asked for, and here it is: 
While the idea is all right for a savings advertise- 
ment or placard for that department, I do not be- 
lieve that it is entirely suitable for an emblem to 
represent the whole bank, inasmuch as yours is a na- 
tional bank and must have other departments besides 
the savings department. Another thing, there is no 
reason why you should have quotation marks around 
the coined word $AVIT. Of course, this is only my 
own personal opinion and if your people like it, do 
not let my criticism induce you to change it.” 

From the Banking Corporation of Montana, Helena, 
G. W.Casteel, vice-president, | have received a large 
sheet (15x23 inches) printed on both sides in two 
colors and profusely illustrated. Mr. Casteel asked 
my opinion of it, and I told him I thought there was 
a lot of good material in it which would have gotten 
better results if printed in booklet 
form. | may be wrong, at that, for 
Mr. Casteel says that the folder was 
mailed to a list of 5,000 names in 
their county, “and so far as we are 
able to measure the value, it has 


| ae 
proved a good piece of advertising. oe 
The only answer to that is that $ ae 





perhaps if gotten out in somewhat 
handier and more attractive form _ 

Fig. 8. Two good ones 
the results would have been better. and one not so good 
Suppose a certain piece of adver- 
tising just about pays for itself. Well, imagine if 
possible that it could be made just a trifle stronger 
and more effective. In that case is it not reasonable 
to suppose that a little additional punch would make 
the advertising profitable, and not just self-support- 
ing, so to speak? And if that might be the case, 
wouldn't that extra effort be worth while? 

This bank has quite an unusual and satisfactory 
emblem made of M’s surrounding the dollar-sign 
(Fig. 8), meaning ‘‘Money Makes More Money’. 

Very neat and appropriate is the emblem of the 
Wolverine State Savings Bank of Wolverine, Mich. 
For the benefit of those who don't know, I might say 
that Michigan is the Wolverine State, and the wolver- 
ine, pictured on top of the emblem, is a very good 
likeness of the animal. J. E. Wiggins, cashier of the 
bank, says that the emblem is used on all printed 
forms as well as in the advertising matter of the bank. 


UGGESTING that I get up an article on bank 
billboard advertising, J. E. Morton, assistant cash- 

ier of the lowa Loan & Trust Company, Des Moines, 
sends me a photograph of one of the billboard displays 
of that institution. [| hope that enough other bankers 
will send me pictures of their billboard displays so 
that I can present a group of them in a later num- 
ber of this magazine. Mr. Morton says that this 
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billboard is electrically lighted and is placed on the 
river front. The bank considers it one of its best 
mediums of advertising. In my opinion, the bank can't 
complain of the position of its savings advertisement, 
surrounded by such evidences of the lowan’s simple 


life as milk, Uneeda biscuit and Coca Cola. 


HE idea of reproducing a_ bank's newspaper 
advertisements in booklet form is increasingly 
common. Among other recent examples are those of 
the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company and the 
Citizens National Bank, New York. The theory 
is that many a newspaper advertisement is too good 
to be condemned to the evanescent existence of one 
or two insertions in a daily newspaper. It is natural 
to want to preserve some of the best efforts along this 
line and a booklet is a suitable way to carry out this 
commendable idea. | would like to see an encyclopedia 
of some of the triumphs of the bank ad. writer's art. 
Perhaps sometime I may have an 
opportunity to compile it myself. 
YOUR In the meantime, I refer my read- 
LIBERTY BONDS ’ ‘ 
Wer Soving» Stampe ers to such booklets as those men- 
tioned above. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
pn ne Y FELLOW Hielander, Angus 
M. Campbell, cashier of the 
Montesano (W ash.) National Bank, 
writes: “| have been reading with 





Street Sare Deposit Box 


The Montesano National Rank 


WHY NOT YOU? 
MONTESANO NATIONAL BANK = 











= interest and profit your articles on 
. advertising. I am enclosing you 

Fig. 9. The Tower of : . ie te ek: 
Babel herewith for criticism and repro- 


duction in your columns an ad. 
for safe deposit box business that I ran in our local 
paper. This ad. has brought us some business. What 
is your impression of it? I have been connected with 
this bank as cashier and manager for the past fifteen 
months. Our deposits have increased from $136,000 
to $240,000." 

My criticism of this advertisement (Fig. 9) is that 
there is too much display type in it. Simplicity in type 
arrangement is much to be desired in advertising. 
This advertisement suggests what would occur if there 
were twenty persons in a room all shouting at the same 
time. It would be impossible to distinguish what 
any one was saying. It would be much better to 
have one or two strong display lines in this ad., and 
the balance in good readable body type. Perhaps the 
bank would have gotten twice as much good from 
its advertisement if it had been set in that way. 


MALL Bank Accounts Invited” is the title of an 

especially interesting booklet issued by Bigelow 
& Company, Bankers, 25 Pine Street, New York. 
Many banks do not care for small accounts, but this 
concern opens the doors to the small depositor who 
comes well recommended and is prepared to pay a 
small fee when his average balance falls below $200. 
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Specialized Ledger Paper 


for Machine Bookkeeping 


te various and widely differing 


classes of work in every business 
office require different kinds of paper, and, 
of all these demands, those made by the new 
machine bookkeeping method are most ex- 
acting. Only very highly specialized stock 


can satisfactorily meet its requirements. 


Typocount Linen Ledger 


The tough fiber and a firm, stiff texture make this stock 
proof against the severe strain of machine bookkeep- 
ing. It can be run in and out of the machine an end- 
less number of times, erased, handled and vertically 
filed without losing its “life” or excellent writing sur- 
face. The buff tint conceals the soil of long use, and 
is also restful to the eyes. Send for a supply of free 
test sheets and the interesting Typocount folder. 


Byron Weston Company 


Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Elements of Convenience 
in “A.B.A” Cheques 


THIRD: 
Used like Currency. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques do not have to be cashed in order 
to pay bills. They are accepted like cash by hotels, 
railroads, steamship lines and merchants throughout 
the United States and the countries of our Allies. 


They are as handy to carry as “paper money,” in fact 
more so, because they are fastened in a compact wal- 
let ready to be torn out as needed. 


Just tear off a cheque. Countersign it and pay your 


bill with it. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY - 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Agent for issuance of 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 








The War Against the Wanderlust 


(Continued from page 21) 
Belted Knights are becoming thicker than hair 
on a dog. 

“They re rising to FORTUNE and FAME all 
around us. They re not the kind that have to be 
pushed into high places thru the whims of Autocracy. 
They re WINNING distinction for THEMSELVES, 
most of them from humble beginnings—by slow, per- 
sistent effort—A STEP AT A TIME. 

“At the top of this page is the portrait of one of 
them—Alfred H. Smith—American Peer—by the grace 
of God, and his own hard work. The sketches that 
appear to the left and the right of the portrait— 
show the ‘vigils he passed thru, in the winning of 
his “Spurs. 

“In 18709, at fourteen, Alfred Smith left the gram- 
mar grade of old Rockwell school here in Cleveland 
and got a job as messenger at $18 a month in the 
Cleveland offices of the Lake Shore Railroad. For 
two years he cleaned windows, ran elevators, did errands 
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and smiled—then he asked for a chance outside, and 
went to work as a LABORER. 

‘From ‘81 to ‘90 he learned a great deal about the 
uses of SHOVEL, PICK AND SLEDGE, and about 
keeping TRACKS and BRIDGES in repair. When 
he had been for some time a foreman, they brought 
him INSIDE. 

“At 25 he was SUPERINTENDENT of a division, 
at 37 he was GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
then GENERAL MANAGER of the New York 
Central Lines for nine years, then in 1914 they made 
him PRESIDENT of the Vanderbilt Systems. 

“When the Federal Government took over the roads 
recently, Alfred H. Smith was singled out for assistant 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL of all railroads—in charge 
of transportation in the east for the U. S. A. 

“Alfred H. Smith built his success here in Cleve- 
land. 

“So can you.” 

Most of the copy is designed as a direct appeal to 
“sell” the city. It is planned to reach the man who 
never took his kiddies for a romp at Euclid Beach or 
to see the ‘‘ellefants’ at Brookside Zoo. But to bank 
men, perhaps the most interesting angle is that which 
acts as a spur to the reader's ambition to stick to his 
job and make the most of the opportunity that lies 
before him. 

At the bottom of each ad. are listed the names of 
156 of the subscribing banks, trust companies and 
bond houses. The others, for various reasons, prefer 
to let their contributions remain anonymous. At 
first proofs were OK'd by the different firms, but this 
quickly proved impracticable, owing to the vast amount 
of work entailed and the fact that many of the adver- 
tisements are hurriedly designed and written to meet 
peculiar conditions that arise from day to day. 

The advertising is financed exclusively by firms 
interested and not subsidized by any branch of -the 
city's activities. While it is planned mainly to keep 
people at home, it is incidentally attracting skilled 
workers from the surrounding small towns, and in this 
way retrieving the loss sustained during the early days 
of war-time industrial activity. 

Because work at record wages is now easy to get— 
everywhere—it is turning the heads of many, making 
them restless, and creating an inclination to jump 
from town to town — lured by glittering promises. 

‘““Wage-Earners of Cleveland,” is the message of 
this campaign, “there is nothing to be gained by 
shifting from pillar to post. You can do as well right 
here as in any other city in the world. There's work 
for you in Cleveland—lots of it! Land a job—dig 
yourself in—try to deserve the job and hold it.” 

The initiation of this campaign is merely another 
of the really big and vital public movements which 
can be laid at the pedal extremities under the ma- 
hogany table of the directorate. 
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Our American Appetite for Bonds 


(Continued from page 8) 


interest rates, namely one-quarter of 1 percent. But 
after November 9, the difference in the interest rates 
will become assertive and the bonds of the 4 per cent 
issue will go down or the others will go up according 
to the whim of the investing public. Why these bonds 
are selling at 94 and below is quite another matter— 
one that can be answered only by the same public, 
the results of whose ideas may be considered and dis- 
cussed in their relations to each other but never 
absolutely. The reasons why security prices are high 
or low are things quite apart from the prices themselves. 

The market prices of Liberty bond issues has no 
relation to the capacity of the people to absorb and 
digest war securities issued by the government. If 
there were a sudden determination on the part of a 
sufficient number of people to buy bonds in the 
market at 94 instead of from the government at par, 
the market would soon be stripped of its available 
securities and the prices would be equalized. 

The most significant index of the influence of this 
great outpouring of war securities is the percentage 
of the gold reserve to the liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve banks. This percentage has been steadily de- 
clining, as the currency issues of the reserve banks 
have been steadily advancing, since our entrance into 
the war. It now stands at about 58 per cent, 23 per 
cent above the fictional danger line fixed by law. It 
may go lower and it will certainly fluctuate. But we 
are so far from endangered at this time that other 
measures to restrain credit expansion are being resorted 
to before recourse is had toadvancing the discount rates. 
The other measures include appeals to the banks by 
the Federal Reserve Board to curtail or deny credits 
to enterprises not essential to war or to the comfort of 
the people; appeals to business to get on a 100 per 
cent basis of war production and the making of com- 
mittees of business men and bankers to study local 
situations and examine requests for credits. It has 
even been seriously suggested that no bank make a 
loan of over $100,000 without the acquiescence of the 
Capital Issues Committee, a rather dangerous proceed- 
ing which would involve the abrogation of the dis- 
cretion which is the very thing that bankers are pre- 
sumably best qualified to exercise. However, if the 
measures taken are not effective, a stiffening of the 
reserve banks’ discount rates will do the work. 

The set of events is therefore most favorable for 
all future issues of war securities and for the suc- 
cess of the Liberty Loan drive pending. Success 
in digesting the issues—in the actual landing of the 
bonds in the hands of the subscribers to the loan, 
and payment for them—is the great test. There 
seems to be no question of the nation’s capacity 
or ability and in the light of the news from the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, can we doubt the eagerness of 
the people to give to the limit? 
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| War-Time 
Advertising 


F 435 BANKS in thirty states 
find CRADDICK SERVICE 


an essential aid to their business 


Isn’t it probable that this organization 
can also render your bank helpful 
advertising assistance ? 


Our clients heartily endorse “Advertising 
To Victory,” and place the responsibility for 


“victory” advertising upon us. 


Ask for a service proposal. 


H. B. CRADDICK 


And a Corps of Assistants 
First Nat’l-Soo Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Put our special model 
No. 8734 A. M. on your 
adding machine. It 
means more efficiency for 
you and less strain for your 
eyes. Clear, steady light, 
without glare due the rest- 
ful green Emeralite shade. 
Makes any operator a better 
operator — for speed, accu- 
racy and vision. 


DDD AWWAAY: 
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Fits any metal stand, and har- 
monizes with finish of machine. 


Sent on approval—so write to- 
day and test an Emeralite. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$13.00 EACH 


Ask for Booklet, showing full 
line of 30 Emeralite Lamps— 
for office and home. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 


40 Warren Street, New York 
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LEXANDRIA, Virginia, had emerged. 
over night almost, from a quiet, conserva- 
tive, residential city on the bank of the 
Potomac, into a veritable beehive of industry. 
Great shipyards and aircraft plants had sprung 
up along the river front. Mechanics and their 
families came into the city by thousands, drawn 
by the great cantonments that had been estab- 
lished nearby. 

Business in Alexandria quickened, of course, 
to the pulse of the new activities, and nowhere 
was this rising tide of trade more noticeable 
than in that gateway of the city’s commerce, 
the Citizens National 
Bank of Alexandria. 

Now the Citizens 
National is, ostensibly 
at least, a small-city 
bank. It would be = 
reasonable to suppose aS 
that the Alexandria 
bank was swamped 
with the sudden inrush 
of business, and that 
to handle the more- Detroit, wichizen. 
than-doubled volume — 
of work, additional 
help was hurriedly 
engaged. The factsare, 
however, that the bank 
met the situation with 
a thoroughness of 
efficiency that would 
have done credit to a 
metropolitan bank— 
and without adding a 
single clerk to the pay 
roll. 

Method—an adapt- 
able, elastic, waste- 
eliminating method 
that could meet any 
emergency—that was 
the secret of the 
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and efficient manner. 


much smaller volume. 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CaP TAL 3 100 000 Bcnamo m once 


ALEXANDRIA.VA. 


Bith reference to ar installation of 
I beg to advise that 

@ay we are more than satisfied with results 
Would be putting it mildly. 


Reokposting Uachine, 


Tast suwer, to relieve two of our 
Tellers whe are officers in the Nationa] Array, we 
employed tO youtig ladies to operate o@f machine. 

mm st 1917, we were hand on en 
average of 176 sits and SOC checks @Aily. At 
this time owimg to the location of new War indus- 
tries here, We are handling « daily a 
deposits an@ 1000 checks, 


Qur books ere neat and clean, our customers’ 
statements up-to-date; our checks are filed every day: 
our posting and balances proved daily. 

What more cen we say? 


Very truly yours, 


Zs Cop 


A Burroughs and two girls handle the former work of three clerks 


Alexandria bank’s achievement. 
this method was a modern one. 

Burroughs mechanical figuring and Burroughs 
mechanical bookkeeping constitute the method 
that made this bank’s system elastic enough to 
meet its increased problems smoothly and ade- 
quately. Every detail of figuring and record- 
making on every account and on every record 
of deposits and checks, from the time a deposit 
is made, is done with Burroughs Machines. 

By standardizing on Burroughs equipment, 
this bank has standardized its own figure work 
and made all its accounting conform to the one 
high standard of perfect 
legibility, time-saving 
speed and unfailing 
accuracy. Speed, by 
saving time, has multi- 
plied the bank’s man 
power. As J. Sid. 
Douglas, the veteran 
paying teller, puts it: 
“Tf we were togo backto 


And, of course, 


TS $ 165,000. - wipe |” 


March 22, 1918. 


ee pen-and-ink methods, 


we wouldn’t have space 
enough in the bank for 
all the people it would 
require to do ourwork.”’ 

The Burroughs equip- 
ment used consists of 
two Adding Machines, 


of 250 
inthe moet @atiarsetory used by the tellers and 


. . ‘ 
These two young ladies handl@ @21 the work cler ks, and a Ledger 
in our bookkeeping department, which required the 
time of thee Clerks under the old system, with a 


Posting Machine. 
The Burroughs 
Ledger Poster, with 
which ledgers and 
statements are posted, 
OR was installed in Sep- 
\ tember, 1916. The 
machine is being oper- 
ated, alternately, by 
two young women. 
The 3,000 accounts on 


Asst. Cashier. 
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7 CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF ALEXANDRIA, VA 
















































































SHEET NC NAME 
ADDRESS 
OLD BALANCE ar 4 DATE <<; 27 CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
PRB. _ 3 ~ 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARDS Mal 44 G6BoO4 Lp mor = aie teat B24 bo oe s 
217.9558) wri2 58706- 1450- 430-| wie 134439 | 
MAR 4 2 1050- 2160- B4- 
|mri2  1634.40- 461- 12339- 
| MAR 2 2 ee MAR 1 2 MAR 2 2 4,156.91 x 
4,156.91 | wr a2 21070- 2900- waRi2 1,681.73 | wriae 5,798.94 
5,798.94 bee 241939- 2250- 15.00- 
MAR 1 4 400- 1017- MAR 1 4 987.85 MAR 1 4 4,315.71 
4,315.71 || maras 33.00- 35- MAR 15 wRi8 428236 % 
4,282.36 | MAR 1 5 4.43 - MRIS 1,263.37 wRis 5541.30% 
5,541.30 | mar 16 17600- 2650- Ee a MAR 26 11.10 
| 
| MAR 1 6 1,336.00 MAR 16 6,684.23 
6,68423 || mris 97.53- 2a Ss536- MAR 1 8 1,069.90 MAR 18 7,600.94 % 
| ZE00.34 |mrio 1,53742- 12.93 - MAR 19 76666 | waa9 681725+ 
601725 | mr2o MR20 1,486.46 wR20 8303.71% 
| 8303.71 = 1,33234- 11.50- 17.01- | wr22 193127 wR@2 607413: 
| | 
| ies : Statement and ledger forms are | 
| identical in arrangement and post- 
ed in the same manner. Each 
| posting proceeds crosswise across 
| the sheet. Automatically, the Bur- 
roughs Machine adds the day’s 
deposits and subtracts the checks 
“ from the “‘picked-up’’ balance of 
j : t \ oneal the previous day and “‘figures” 
) P eee and prints the new balance. The 
} sve movement of the carriage from 
A column to column and the print- 
{ ing of dates in their proper places 
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are automatic operations. For 
i _ the operator there is ncthing to do 
| but insert the ledger sheet or state- 
ment in the machine, depress the 
_ amount keys for checks and de- 
Pi / posits and touch the operating bar. 


























the books are carried in a loose leaf ledger of 
eight sections. Posting of the current day’s busi- 
ness to the ledger is begun at 11 a.m. with the mail 
andexchange. Then, after the bank closes forthe 
day, the teller’s checks and deposits are Bur- 
roughs-posted to the ledgers. Posting of state- 
ments—from the previous day’s business—is 
begun at 8:30 a. m. and at its completion the 
statements are called back against the ledger 
and a balance sheet is taken off. Not on one day 
in thirty is it necessary to check 


find an error. The Citizens 





} y 
at a 
sapitalized at $100,000. Its resources have 
passed the mark of a million and three-quarters. 
But its problems of management and operation 
are the same problems that confront any bank, 
large or small. And any financial institution, 
whatever its size, can eliminate its bookkeeping 
difficulties as did the Citizens National—by 

the installation of Burroughs equipment 
The nearest of the 201 offices maintained by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company in 
the United States and Canada 





tion of how your bank may 


back a section of the ledger to Big Axo sooxxcering machines ammrnicso as Will give you detailed informa- 


National Bank of Alexandria is 


PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE "4 


realize these benefits. 
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KALAMAZOO 
STYLE C KQUIPMENT 


FOR MECHANICAL POSTING 


Stands Pre-eminent in the Whole 
Domain of Loose Leaf 


Devices 











I N QUALITY, reputation, originality, indi- 

viduality—in completely meeting the severest 
requirements of Ledger and Statement work, it is 
without a peer. 


It is unqualifiedly endorsed by thousands of satished 
users. 

It comprises everything that sets it apart from the 
commonplace. 


Before purchase is mentioned the service of 
the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 
goes into effect. 

At the time of purchase and installation 
every conceivable aid is given. 

And forever after you have at your service 
the whole Kalamazoo organization. 


KALAMAZOO LoosE LEAF BINDER Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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There are certain clear and definite reasons why the 
Library Bureau card ledger is best-adapted for quick and 
accurate team-work with ledger posting machines. 


First the superiority of L. B. cards over flimsy sheets. 
This advantage is doubly-important because speed in 
posting depends on the speed with which the place-to-post 
can be located in the ledger and the card or sheet run 
through the machine. 

The cards in the L. B. card ledger are easy to handle because they 
don’t slump. And they don’t slump because they are of the proper 
weight and stiffness to be readily and rapidly fingered. 

Visit the nearest L. B. office and we’ll prove the adaptability of the 
card ledger for machine posting—the Jogical, up-to-date method for 
handling your accounts. 


Sample cards and literature on request 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bidg. New Orleans, 512 pe street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg. Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bldg. Newark, M2. 31 Clinton st. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
— ham, 2023 Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street Providence, 79 Westminster street istributors 
artford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, ‘219 Mutual bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
Bridgeport, aicitySavingsBankbidg. Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank bldg. Co., 539 Market st. 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bid Indianapolis, 212 — Bank bidg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. 440 Pacific Electric bldg. 
Columbus, 517 ‘enema Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell leeks Ss pringfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. Dallas, Parker Bros.,503-504 Insurance 
Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bldg. bldg. 
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Spare Your Men Without SPoILING Routine 


ESPITE the man-power drain, banks must “Carry On.” They 
are the connecting cogs in America’s war-winning machinery. 
When banks lag, production slows down. 


Baker-Vawter Equipment enables banks to give their men 


without stint and yet forge onward as before. 


For example: 


Within seven months after installing Baker-Vawter Posting Machine 
Equipment, The Tootle Lacy National Bank of St. Joseph, Mo., due to the 
draft taking 40% of its force, had to use three different sets of bookkeepers. Yet 


everything has run smoothly. 


“ 


COMPARISON convinces us,” writes the 
Assistant Cashier, Mr. Otto W. Croy, 
“that in Baker-Vawter equipment we 

have secured the greatest speed possible with 

the Burroughs Machine. 


“Your equipment is built to last and there 
can be no wearing out to it. 


“We were the first bank in this city to 
adopt this system and while it was thought 
by some that it would not meet with approval 
in this vicinity, we have had no difficulty in 
changing from the old method of balancing 


pass books to the newer and better plan of 


rendering statements to our customers. Other 
banks and commercial houses are adopting the 
system as fast as equipment can be secured.” 


ERVING THE BIG MAJORITY of banks 
Baker-Vawter Companyis more than ever 
contributing toward the eventual victory. 

The Nation’s banks are being manned with the 
equipment they need whereby they can spare 
men for “Over There”—without undermining 
the vitally necessary functioning of those banks. 


This great fund of successful experience, 
applied to your installation, insures success. 
Write Dept. M. nearest factory: 
Holyoke,Mass. BentonHarbor,Mich. SanFrancisco 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Sales Offices in 47 Cities—Consult Phone Book 
Salesmen Everywhere B1018 
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